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A New and Better Loom 
For Weaving Silk 


Here is a new Silk Loom with a frame staunch enough to 


se 8 


# 


eliminate all wink; with easy-rolling Sand Roll and Take- 


up Roll because the bearings are line-reamed in place; 


with Sand Roll sealed against moisture to prevent 


warping; with Driving Parts that may be quickly and 


easily adjusted to five different positions on the Crank 


am 

@ 


Shaft; with extra bearings on the Crank and Bottom 


Shafts to steady the beat-up; with the steadiest, smoothest 


and straightest pick you have ever seen on a Silk Loom, 


insured by important improvements in the Shuttle Box 


Picking parts. 


The New S-4 Model Patent Silk Loom is built by the 


Draper Corporation of Hopedale Massachusetts. 


Sold by 


DRAPER CORPORATION ,,, SILK CITY EXCHANGE INC 


Hopedale Massachusetts _ Paterson New Jersey 
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The Charlotte Special Cylinder Fillet differs from other 
clothing in that it combines the best features of the older 
types of clothing with the stripless feature of the straight 


wire fillet. 
Our 


bee \ This clothing should receive your careful consideration and 
be given a trial. : 


Charlotte ing Co. 


—-1866 1929 


Card Clothing 


You cannot aiford to operate your cards without at 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Mill Trucks 


least trying a set of this celebrated card Clothing. departments 


of the Textile Industry. 


Once tried, always used One of our latest types to become standard- 
ized is the Dye House Truck. All metal gal- 
vanized. A solution to the dy ehouse prob- 
lem. 


Howard Bros. A light. easy running, smooth carrier, but 


built for heavy duty work. Lane casters 


Manufacturing Company — wit hstring guards prevent clog- 


F stablished 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. W. ie Lane & Brothers 


Branches: Originators and Manufacturers of 
| C Basket 2 
Atlanta, Ga. ‘Vactory) Philadelphia, Pa. anvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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would your 
if your spinning cost were cut 25? 


Here is an actual instance of savings amounting 2nd. An increase in production per spindle of 
to 25% effected by a mill through the installation == © 40% was obtained. Part of this increase 
of Whitin Spinning Frames. This mill, spinning was due to increase in front roll speed of 
yarn coarser than 10's, discarded its obsolete . 36%, possible because the wide gauge of 
warp frames and replaced them with modern the modern frame prevents whipping the 
Whitin Model F large package spinning frames. yarn against the separators. The re- 


mainder of the increase was due to the 


Consider what happened. we 
reduction of frame stops for doffing. 


Ist. The new frames produced bobbins which 3rd. The number of spinners in the room was 
carry 150% more yarn. Consequently cut 28.5%. 


the time between doffs was lengthened, 


. | WAS 314977 
and the number of knots in the mill's warp ith. The number of doffers was reduced 3314%. 


was materially reduced. ‘The larger rings 5th. Production in the weave room was in- 
and longer traverse of the new frames creased 2% due to the fewer number of 
made this possible. knots and consequent fewer warp stops. 


The most expensive procedure for any mill is to “save’’ money by clinging 
to obsolete equipment. Whitin representatives are always at the service 
of mill executives interested in lowering costs. Write today! No obligation. 


MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. | ATLANTA, GA. 
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One Weaver Easily Operates 
12-16 Stafford Shuttle-Chang- 
ing Automatic Looms on 
Rayon Fabrics 


Stafford Shuttle-Changing Automatic Rayon Loom 


Full information will be gladly sent on request to. 

mill executives who would like to know more about 

the Stafford automatic loom and the service it is 
rendering to the textile industry. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


Makers of Bobbin-Changing and Shuttle-Changing 
Automatic Looms and other Weaving Machinery 


READVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Agent... . FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. 
_ Paterson Office 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. = 
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american glanzstofft 


manufacturers and importers 


COFPOTFAPION 100 modison ave,, new york 
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FOR OF RAYVON'S: COUNTLESS THERE 18 ONE CORRECT 


Srown CY Jrand avon ~jarn 
a 


THE RECORD of rayon is one of rapid change and constant betterment. Many excellent yarns are available now—but there are 


important differences between various brands and between the varieties of yarn in each brand #* Crown Brand Rayon Yarns 


are the standard of quality in dozens of different classes. All are marvels of manufacture- 


true to denier, absolutely even, clear- | 
dyéing, readily worked, permanent in finish and color, certain in service. But even the finest basic material must be intelligently 
handled. A clase study of the specific properties of Dulenza, Dulesco and other Crown Brand Rayon Yarns will repay any fac- 
tor making or selling rayon fabrics # Those who place orders for special cloths will best protect their interests by knowing 
the correct yarn for the purpose and by ‘writing exact specifications. The phrase “or equivalent” is a dangerous qualification 
that can only cause trouble. No one would use it in a talk with his tailor * Specialists of The Viscose Company are always 
ready to confer with you on any problem of manufacture or promotion. They can show you fine points that mean finer results. 
This company was the pioneer in the making of rayon in this country and has been at all times the world’s largest producer— 


its facilities are at your disposal. Address inquiries to the New York Office—171 Madison Avenue ... The Viscose Company. 


The 1928 distribution of Crown Brand Rayon Yarn by uses 


[FIGURES ARE POUNDS| 


Underwear . . . 17,820,000 Other Knit Goods 2,160,000 Silk Goods . . . 7,020,000 Braids, Elastics, etc. 5,240,000 
Hosiery... .... 9,720,000 Cotton Goods . 10,800,000 Wool Goods . . 540,000 Miscellaneous . . 2,700,000 


E-stimated-output for 1929-—66,000,000 Ibs. 


 vesults obtained with Crown Brand Rayon Yarns that they are using this crown 
nee” on thesr own labels to identify their products, We restrict tts use to bigh-type 
fextiles and well styled quality merchandise. It is assurance of lasting merit. 


significant that increasing numbers of manufacturers are so proud of 
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Textile Conditions in the South 


By B. B. Gossett, Charlotte, N. C., President, Chadwick-Hoskins Company; 


Chairman Industrial Division, N. 


Department of Conservation and Development 


Y pleasure in addressing you on this occasion is 

greatly deepened by my appreciation of what North 
Carolina State College has come to mean in the life 
and development of our commonwealth. Its own rapid 
growth is a reflex of the phenomenon that we have been 
witnessing in the almost meteor-like rise of North Caro- 
lina from the obscurity of a prostrate agricultural State 
fo an industrial empire. The swift expansion of. this 
institution has been due, in large measure, to a sensing 
on the part of its executives of its place in the new 
scheme of life in North Carolina: Their intelligent fore- 
sight and pioneering instincts have been manifested in 


the organization of the college curricula so that instruc- 


lion is not only now provided in the cultural branches 
of learning, but for training in those highly specialized 
and technical subjects upon which our material and 
industrial progress and well being so largely depends, 
such as agriculture, engineering, manufacturing, science 
and business, and that vocational education which pre- 
pares special teachers for these diversified fields. 

It has been both interesting and inspiring to observe 
with what ease graduates of this institution transfer 
from their college training into the beginnings of their 
careers and, because of their thorough preparation, 
have become at once masters of those pursuits which 
they have elected to follow. Undoubtedly, this has been 
due to contacts which your departmental heads have 
formed with the industries and professions, and there- 
fore their knowledge as to what specific training your 
graduates should be given in order to adjust them- 
selves quickly and expertly to their chosen vocations. 

There is no better evidence of the efficiency of the 
executives and faculty members of this institution than 
is to be found in the circumstances that State College 
men have been ranking with the leaders in the indus- 
trial development of North Carolina. The research and 
extension conducted by this institution and the men 
trained in the agricultural school are being recognized 
as the chief agencies and personalities in promns 
agricultural progress. 

Let me pause at this time to remark in this connec- 
‘ion that North Carolina is in need of no statesmanship 
so insistently as that which our Governor is displaying 
in the handling of the issue of agriculture, Here, after 
all, is the State’s supremely basic problem. The farm- 
_ ers, producers of fundamental raw material. are the 
real creators of our wealth. So long as we allow our 
farm life to remain so unpleasant and unprofitable there 


can be no healthy industrial or economic condition: 


*Address before faculty an dstudents. N. ©. 
Raleigh, 


State College, 


Governor Gardner's offensive against this prevailing 
type of farm life and the prevailing methods of farm- 
ing in this State is not only timely, but imperative. 
industrial leaders regard it as the central nerve of our 
social and economic order, and our present agricultural, 
maladjustments constitute a situation that the best 
thought and leadership of the State can throw itself 
against. Governor Gardner's inspiring leadership in 
this enterprise .is in gréat measure dependent for. re- 


sults upon the generous support of this institution and 
all its agencies 


and influences. 

Without lingering to depict also the contributions 
which the engineering school of the college is making 
to the industrial growth of North Carolina in its famed 
highway system, its railroads, its public buildings, in 
the development of pottery and forestry products, in 
the generation and use of electric power, in training 
chemical engineers for the industry, I am more per- 
sonally acquainted with the leadership of the graduates 
of your Textile School in our great manufacturing in- 
dustry in this and other States. It is gratifying to know 
that this textile school is now seriously considering 
plans for broadening the scope of its work next year | 
in rayon, silk, wool and in dyeing, finishing, designing 
end printing. In order that this broader training may 
become as effective as possible, I learn with pleasure 
of your plans to establish an offite of contact between 
the college and the mills and also to make this serve 
as a representative with the Cotton Growers Associa- 
tion and the technical high schools of the State. 

But in mv judgment one of the most important 
schemes that it now has under consideration is the 
establishment of a laboratory in the center of the tex- 
tile industry where research may be conducted in con- 
nection with the mills, where graduate work for textile 
students may be pursued and where part time work 
for juniors and seniors may be arranged. In addition 
to this the plan to include special training of mill em- 
ployees in technical lines through the agency of night 
schools is very practical and praiseworthy. The textile 
industry of the State will be tremendously interested 
in the proposed plans of this institution in these direc- 
tions. 

Because of the nature of its work, the enlarging field 
of jtg usefulness, this institution continues to prove 
itself a valuable asset to North Carolina and to the 
Scuth, and its remarkable growth is an evidence that 
tne people of North Carolina are cordially sustaining its 
nrogram and depending upon it to render yet greater 
service. 

Discussing at this time textile conditions in the South, 
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und especially in North Carolina, it is essential that we 
give recognition at the very outset to the distressing 
hut commonty-aeccepted fact that since the World War 
the textile industry of the entire world has been pain- 
fully depressed. No anomaly of the many in our Own 
country’s unprecedented prosperity within the last ten 
years stands out so boldly as the failure of textiles to 
rise to the general level of that stimulation which other 
major industries have attained. We have witnessed the 
strange spectacle of various other lines, some of them 
mere infants of industries employing relatively few 
laborers and with limited capital investments rushing 
to peak production, enjoying increasing consumer-de- 
mands, making tremendous profits and paying propor- 
tionately good wages while textiles, among the ancient 
of the industries, have languished in activity. 

Ralph Borsodi in his book “The Crisis in Textiles’ 
and one of America’s leading economists makes exhaus- 
tive comment upon this paradox. “The industry engag- 
ed in the production of all textiles and their products,’ 
he remarks “is from the standpoint of numbers employ- 
ed the largest in the United States. It exceeds by ap- 
proximately 800,000 the numbers emploved as wage 
earners in the iron and steel industry, by nearly a mil- 
lion those engaged in the food industry, by more than 
a million those in the group of industries manufactur- 
ing automobiles and all equipment for transporation ,by 
air, land and water. These are industries universally 
recognized as among the largest in the country and yet 
in their contributions to the total consumer-buying 
power of the country,—in their contributions to its 
economic life and general prosperity,—they rate as mere 
rygmies when compared to the textile industry. 

Profits Shrink 

What has happened to this giant of American indus- 
tries is vividly told by Mr. Borsodi in an analysis show- 
ing that the cotton mills began the last decade with a 
ratio of net profits to net worth of 17.79 in 1918 and 
closed in 1928 with a ratio of net profits to net worth of 
only 41.04, 

Depression is International Condition 


The depression experienced in the textile industry has 
heen confined to no particular country nor particular 
territory within any country. The situation in England, 
the birthplaee of colton manufacturing, has. been in- 
tensely acute within the decade. A graphic picture of 
the decline of the industry in Lancashire has been pre- 
sented in a recent book “Lancashire Under the Ham- 
mer” in which the author shows that since 1921 a ma- 
jority of the five million people wholly dependent upon 
that industry in this great stronghold of cotton manu- 
facturing have had little more than thirty hours of 
work per. week, its great. foreign trade has dwindled 
ty nearly 3,000 million yards a year, and a third of its 
machinery has remained idle and now a large propor- 
tion of the industry “hovers on the threshold of the 
hankruptey courts.’ In 1927 alone, this book informs 
vs, 50 spinning companies, 33 manufacturers, 11 spin- 
ning and manufacturing firms and 79 merchants in the 
Lancashire area are known to have gone into liquida- 
tion or to have come to forced terms with their credi- 
tors. 

New England’s Decline | 

As to what happened in New England, long command- 

ing the prestige and name of being the greatest. cotton 


manufacturing area of the United States, statisticians 


in that area report that more than 3,500,000 spindles 
have ben dismantled. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that due to the severity of the depression in this 
section, aided by restrictive and repressive legislation 
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and further hampered by long continued strikes, there 
has been a general exodus of this industry into the 
south. Perhaps, however, it is not going beyond the 
question to declare that.the enactment of the 48 hour 
law in Massachusetts and the strike of 1922 in the tex- 
tile industry of New England was the blow from which 
the manufacturers of that section as well as the opera- 
lives never recovered, That strike lasted nine months 
and affected a very large majority of all the cotton mills 
in New England. About ‘150,000 people were thrown out 
oul of employment . Wages of two million a week were 
lost and the total wages lost for nine months was near- 
lv eighty million. The October 10th issue of the Ameri- 
can Wool and Cotton Reporter of Boston was largely 
devoted to a detailed description of the textile disaster 
in that section, delineating the mills by name that are 
now wholly out of business, millions of dollars worth 
ot machinery that lies idle, scores of corporations un- 
able to pay taxes, thousands of mill tenements vacant 
and other grim phases of what has been left in that 
once paradise of the industry from the depression of 
the last decade. 
| Development in the South 

The ascendancy of the South to the forefront in 
cotton manufacturing has become an epic in the story 
of industrial development in all America. At the be- 
ginning of the Civil War it had only about 300,000 
spindles while in New England the total spindleage was’ 
more than 3,000,000. It was not until the early eighties 
that the South began to manifest an interest in the 
textile industry and by 1890 the spindleage had increas- 
creased to approximately 41,500,000 as compared with 
approximately 11,000,000 in New England. By 1910 the 
south had 11,000,000 spindles as compared with 16,000,- 
000 in New England. This increase in spindleage con- 
tinued both North and South until about 1921. when 
the total in New England was approximately 18,000,000 
ad the South somewhat greater. At this time the New 
England spindleage is around 15,000,000 with. 12,000,000 
active, while in the South the total spindles in place 
amount to approximately 19,000,000 of which more than 
18,000,000: are active, 

North Carolina Leads 

Leading the South in this new industrial achievement 
North Carolina now stands out in front of all the States 
in the Union. In North Carolina are 579 mills with a 
‘otal spindleage of 6,388,160, a third of the entire South- 
ern spindleage, approximately 95,000 looms and 27,260 
knitting machines. Statistics released a few days ago 
by the United States Department of Commerce reveal 
that North Carolina leads the United States in. the 
worth of its textile products. These Federal figures 
gave North Carolina a valuation of its textile products 


Ol $311,155,673.00. 


Unfortunately, we are now in the midst of one’ of 
the most severe and disquieting periods of decline in 
lextile manufactures which our section has ever suff- 
ered and this in spite of the fact that the basic reasons 
hehind the remarkable expansion of cotton manufac- 
turing in the South have neither been withdraw nor 
impaired. The economic advantages of our field, the 
more favorable climate, close proximity to raw mate- 
rial, an abundance of cheap power, an ample supply 
of native born, honest and industrious labor, absence 
of hurtful restrictive legislation and relatively lower 
laxes than prevail in New England,—these decided ad- 
vantages still exist as an asset of the cotton manufac- 
turer of the South as against his competitor elsewhere 
in America, but, even so, these favorable factors have 
nol been sufficient to beat back.the tides. of adversily 
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that have borne in upon the industry throughout the 
world within the past decade, 
South May Have Decline 

Under these circumstances and stern facts, it is well 
to keep in mind that what has happened to the textile 
industry in ,Great Britain and in New England can 
happen to the South, Whatever our physical, social, 
climatic and economic points of superiority may be, the 
same processes and practices that have wrought havoc 
in other areas of this industry can fall upon us. The 
leadership in this industry is now definitely lodged 
with us. Wise men still profit from the experience of 
others. | 

Overproduction 

As to. the cause of the general unprofitableness of tex- 
tile operations, the first answer is over-production. 
Unfortunately, a great many mill managements in the 
South and elsewhere fail to realize the importance of 
regulating operations to present and prospective de- 
mand. Indeed, many seem to be irrevocably committed 
to a policy of so-called mass production under any and 
all conditions. It need not be pointed out that such a 
policy, if persisted in, under existing conditions, is not 
only unsound, but if cannot fail to result disastrously. 
Evidently, mills of this type lose sight of the fact that 
while in former years production problems arose from 
a need for increased and. more economical production, 
al. this time the real production problem is one of ac- 
comodating itself to the consumer's demand. In other 
words, mass production is economically sound if an 
analysis of the consumer's demand clearly establishes 
that the goods so produced can readily be sold at a 
profit. At this time, however, there is no evidence that 
any of the mills engaged in the manufacture of staple 
cotton eloths and yarns can safely operate on a basis 
of uninterrupted mass production. It is regrettable but 
true that many mill managers, otherwise very-able, still 
persist in a policy of flagrant disregard of the most 
simple, fundamental and irresistible of the economic 
laws—the law of supply and demand. 

Faulty Distribution 

Other probable causes of the prevailing unsatisfactory 
conditions in the industry are the more or less anti- 
quated and generally unsound methods of distribution 
and the failure of many mills to respond to the ever in- 
creasing number of style changes. Of all industries, the 
cotton textile industry is perhaps the most sensitive to 
the whims of fashion and yet in the face of this many 
mills engaged in the manufacture of so-called Style 
goods persist in producing goods for which there is 
frequently a small and, in many cases, a decreasing 
demand. | 

Style Changes 

In fairness to the mills it should be pointed out that 
the situation created by these over and rapidly increas- 
ing style changes seem almost insurmountable. In order 
fully to understand the complexities of these problems, 
one needs to observe such changes in the past decade 
as women wearing less and more abbreviated garments, 
the substitution of silk and rayon garments for cotton, 
and the almost total elimination of cotton underwear 
and cotton hosiery. 

Textile Industry Misrepresented 

In reference to labor conditions in Southern mills and 
in those of our own State, it is my purpose to enter 
into a discussion with frankness and without reserva- 
tion. It is a matter which at this time especially calls 
for level-headed attitudes and for a statement of the 
facts. Largely as a result of the slanders of the Com- 
miunist agilators and their sympathizers, much of the 
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entire country has been flooded with information tend- 
ing to show that the wage scale of the cotton mill 
operatives in the South is at a brutally low level and 
that working and living conditions are almost intoler- 
able. The facts warrant no such contention. No one 
who is conversant with the situation would contend 
that living conditions and working conditions In all of 
the mills are ideal or what, they might be. Improve- 
ment in some plants could and should be made. Indeed, 
some conditions are known to exist that should not be 
condoned or excused. By and large, however, the mills 
of the South, and particularly in North Carolina, are 
providing their operatives with excellent homes and 
surroundings. 
Industry Has Nothing to be Ashamed Of 

Evidently many of our senators have been greatly 
mis-informed about conditions as to this matter. The 
demand for an investigation of Southern cotton mills 
by a Senate committee has become insistent. Well 
meaning but misinformed people have offered their 
resolutions in urging such an investigation. As far as 
I am concerned I feel that the industry as a whole 
has nothing to be ashamed of. If an investigation by 
the Federal Government should be made so extensive 
as to include conditions in the industry in other seec- 
tions of the country as well as the South, including 
the garment workers in the great cities, if if were made 
so searching as to bring out clearly to the public the 
generally unprofitable character of cotton manufac- 
turing, the cause and possible remedies, there is no 
reason that Southern mills should not welcome it. We 
would exercise our rights, of course, to demand that 
such a senatorial investigation be.prompted by unpre- 
judiced motives, designed to arrive only at the facts 
and not promoted by the whims and caprices of pro- 
fessional agitators. 

| Proposed Investigation 

Naturally the question of whether such an investiga- 
tion would rise to this high level is in the minds of 
Southern manufacturers when men of the type of Sena- 
tor Wheeler of Montana continue to give statements to 
the public denouncing living and working conditions 
in the South upon information evidently furnished by 
those whose motives are malignant. A few days ago 
North Carolina newspapers carried a statement from 
Senator Wheeler assailing conditions and low wages in 
Southern textile plants, quoting a weekly wage in the 
cotton mills of the five dominantly textile States of the 
South greatly at variance with the actual and official 
average full time weekly earnings of cotton mills opera- 
tives in the South as contained in Bulletin No. 492 of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor. These official Government. fig- 
ures show that for the year 1928, instead of the wage 
alleged to prevail by Senator Wheeler, the following 
to have been the average full time weekly earnings in 


these States: Alabama $13.42: Georgia $14.59: -North 
Carolina $16.46; South Carolina $14.30 and Virginia 
$17.41. The average for all cotton manufacturing States 


was $17.30, including New England. 
Wage Trends 
If Senator Wheeler had consulted this document of 


the Government he would also have ascertained that in 


the past few years the trend of wages in Southern mills 
has been upward while in the most of the New England 
States the trend has been generally downward. He 
would also have noted that there has been a slight in- 
crease in working hours in some of the New England 
States while there has been a corresponding slight 
decrease in many of the Southern States. Actually, in 
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most instances, wages in effect at this time are con- 
siderably more than double the wage scales in effect in 
1913. According to the statistics published by the United 
States Bureau of Labor, American textile workers re- 
ceive in wages more than twice as much as similar 
workers receive in England, two and one half times as 
much as in Germany, four times as much as in France, 
five times as much as in Japan, six times as much as in 
Italy and fifteen times as much as in China. 
Wage Equivalents 

In a series of published statements the Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of South Carolina recently show- 
ed that the above comparisons represented only the 
money wage rather than the buying equivalent of this 
wage in the countries where they prevail. The purchas- 
ing power of the money wage is of course the genuine 
standard of earning. It has been clearly established 
that the cost of living in the industrial sections of the 


South is much less than in the industrial sections of 


the East. 
New England and South Compared 

Continuing this comparison of wages and living con- 
ditions in the South as against New England, the earn- 
ings of the employees of a large cotton mill company 
in Western North Carolina were recently contrasted 
with the earnings of employees in a large mill company 
in Massachusetts and another in New Hampshire. The 
average money wage earned by the employees of the 
North Carolina company amounted to. approximately 
$19.00 per week, basis full time 55 hours, while in 
Massachusetts the average was a liltle more than $21.00 
per week, basis full time 48 hours, and in New Hamp- 
shire slightly in exeess of $22.00 per week, basis full 
time 54 hours. This average covered all employees 
from those performing the most menial service, such as 
serubbers, to the most skilled workers, such as weavers 
end skilled machinists. The apparent difference is about 
{5 per cent in favor of New England. But when it is 
considered that comfortable homes are furnished the 
operatives in North Carolina at an average monthly 
rental of about $5.00 as eompared with a monthly rental 
of $20.00 to $30.00 in New England, this differential of 


if per cent in favor of New England virtually disap- . 


pears. As a matter of fact, taking into account that 
many North Carolina mills furnish their employees 
with free lights and water and provide them with fuel 
al cost, the advantage is really in favor of the North 
Carolina operative. It should also be pointed out that 
a majority of the operatives homes in the Southern mill 
villages are provided with ample grounds for gardens 
and flowers, many of them with recreational facilities 
and with standardized schols. While North Carolina 
mills pay a somewhat higher wage than those in States 
further to the South, the wage tendency in the entire 
Southern cotton manufacturing area is uniformly up- 
ward. A recent survey of the wage scale in South Caro- 
lina shows an average weekly wage of $15.96 per em- 
plovee, basis full time 55 hours. 


Textile Work Learned Quickly 

Another factor which cannot be left out of this con- 
sideration is that the rate of pay in any occupation 
depends to a great extent on the time required to learn 
it. The eraftsmen, such as stone masons, cabinet and 
watch makers to say nothing of the professions require 
years of apprenticeship and preparation. There is no 
such requirement of workers in the cotton textile indus- 
try. No lengthy period of training is demanded. §Indi- 
viduals may be totally unfamiliar with the details of 
the work they come to do when they enter a cotton 
mill.and,yet,.in become 
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sufficiently skilled to perform almost any kind of the 


industry's work. There is no industry or business in 
the world where proficiency can be acquired in a short- 
er time than in cotton textiles. It is, therefore, logical 
that the pay of textile operatives should be somewhat 
lower than that received by workers whose .occupa- 
tions demand longer periods of training. | 

Yet another vital factor in the cotton mill wage scale 
arises from an appreciation of the former economic 
status of these employees. Inasmuch as virtually all 
textile labor originates from the farms any fair ap- 
praisement of the wage level in cotton mills must 
essentially take into account the miserably low income 
from which tenant farmers are fleeing. They are over- 
running the mills for the obvious reason that the 
change is decidedly for their economic self-interest. 
Wages are higher, houses are better, hours are shorter, 
comforts and conveniences of living more abundant and _ 
general conditions vastly better than prevail on the 
farms. 

Mill and Farms Wages 

According fo a recent survey by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, there are approximately 100,000 white families 
on cotton farms in the upper Piedmont section of the 
Carolinas, Georgia and Alabama whose average cash 
income per family living was $336.00 a vear. It was 
estimated that one-fifth of all families surveyed lived 
in two or three rooms and almost all of them without 
the most ordinary: of modern conveniences. Taking a 
family of two workers as a basis of comparison, a group 
of this size could move from the farm into the average 
Southern mill village where much better living condi- 
lions are provided and earn from the beginning ap- 
proximately $1,000 a vear in cash with the prospect of 
a gradual increase to $2,000 or more per year as such 
workers become more skilled and proficient. 

Labor Supply 

‘This exodus from the farm to the mill, while in many 
respects desirable, has complicated the problems of the 
industry for the employees already there and those 
offering themselves for new employment. It has fur- 


‘nished industry with inexperienced but fairly ambitious 


labor. It has given the farmer moving to the city 
easier, more regular and more gainful employment. It 
has decreased the chances he has been accustomed to 
take with weather, boll weevil and prices. It has given 
the farmer remaining in the fields less competition and 
more mouths to feed. The serious phase of this move- 
ment is that it has taken place faster than the indus- 
tries have been able to assimilate the supply. For the 
manufacturers it has meant a heavy turnover in work- 
er-supply and the consequent loss through confusion 
incident to the adjustment of new employees Unsatis- 
factory as the condition has been it would have been 
tragically worse except that new industries have been 
rapidly transferring to North Carolina or organized 


- within the State, and had it not been further that the 


State Government and its sub-divisions have been en- 

gaged in permanent improvement programs involving 
the capital outlay of half billion dollars. 
South’s Problem is Rural 

What to do with the large surplus of labor in the 


cotton mills is not the least of our social and industrial 


problems. We must agree with the editorial utterance 
of the Talledega (Ala.) Home that “the basic evil in 
the South is not with the cotton mills but with the 
economic condition of the farmer.” If this can be cor- 


rected the cotton mill situation will take care of itself 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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ONE are the days when careful housewives lowered 


the shades in their parlors to prevent fading; when | 


the newly bought dress retained its gorgeous hues only 
as long as it remained unwashed; when nothing but 
fading and disappointment were expected of colored fabrics. 


Today, with improved technique in the manufacture 
and application of fast colors, great strides are being 
made toward the production of dependable, fast-dyed lines 
of merchandise. Upon miles of clotheslines, in thousands 
of laundries, on hundreds of sun-baked boulevards, ver- 
dicts are rendered every day for or against the sellers 
and makers of these textiles. 


The time has arrived when style and price alone cannot 


tee VERITY 
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affect the sale of a fabric or garment. The durability of the 
colors now receives equal consideration, for whatever 


‘affects the life of the color affects the life of the fabric, and 


whatever reduces the life of the fabric reacts unfavorably 
upon the manufacturer and store which sells it. 


Women are rapidly changing from bargain hunters to 
more careful shoppers. They are learning to associate color 
fastness with better value, and better value is what they 
are seeking—and finding more frequently, due to the policy 
of many forward-looking manufacturers and retailers. 

Everybody benefits alike—textile manufacturer, dyer, 
converter, selling agent, dress manufacturer, jobber, whole-. 
saler, retailer and consumer. 


Everybody gets more for their money in 


FABRICS 


QU PONT 
Pioneer American Vat Dye Manufacturers QYESTy] FFD 


us. 


EB. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INCORPORATED, DYESTUFFS DEPARTMENT, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Faster Work 
With Stanley “Eversafe” 
Bale Ties | 
Stanley “Eversafe” Bale Ties have several dis- 


tinctive features which permit much faster 
work in the cloth room. 


1. Round Safety Ends 
2. Round Safety Edges 
3. Rust-resisting Japan Finish 


Faster and Better work can be done with 
“Eversafe” Bale Ties because workmen do not 
have to be cautious and slow in handling. this 
improved bale tie. Safer work can be done 
because with the round safety edges and round 
safety ends there is no danger of cuts, scratches 
or infections. 


Sugrevee by many large users as well as 
Safety Councils and leading Liability Insur- 
ance Companies as a real improvement over 
ordinary ties. It is worthy of your consider- 
ation. Let us send you description and samples. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Box Strapping Division 
New Britain, Conn. 
Atlanta Office: 


The Stanley Works Sales Co. 
731 Glen St., 5. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Carolinas Representative: 


H. E. Black 
P.O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


Patented 


The Stanley Works 
Box Strapping Division 
New Britain, Conn. 
Gentlemen : 


I would like to know more about your 
new “Eversafe” Bale Ties. Send your book- 
let ST10 giving full description. 


Stanley Eversafe 
Round End Cutter 
This ingenious device cuts two 
Round Safety Ends at one clip. 
A wonderful improvement 
over ordinary shears. 


form. 
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Design and Operation of 


Range Drives in Finishing 


By Wendell 8. Brown 


The following is a report, in part, on the design and 
operation of range or in-train drives. for finishing 
plants, which was submitted by Wendell 8. Brown, 
engineer of F. P. Sheldon & Son, and a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers at the meet- 
ing of the society, held in New York City. The extracts, 
as herewith printed, were contributed by the Textile 
Division of the Society, and the statements and opin- 
jons advanced are understood as the individual ex- 
pressions of their authors, and not those of the society. 

Marked progress is being made toward grouping 
finishing-plant machinery in series or in ranges. ‘This, 
aumong other important advantages, eliminates inter- 
mediate handling.. Range drives may be divided into 
three classes according to the method adopted for driv- 
ing the individual units or groups. They are:* 

1. Adjustable-speed motors, which include direct- 
current constant-voltage equipment, direct-current 
multivoltage equipment, and alternating current equip- 
ment. 

2. Constant-speed motors or merchanically driven 
shafts, speed adjustment being obtained through such a 
device as the mechanical variator. : 

3. Adjustable-speed steam-engine drives. 

Range drives prove advantageous in many. combina- 
tions, from cloth ’in the rope form to cloth in the open 
Examples are given. 

The successful operation of finishing machinery in 
‘anges 1s dependent upon the attainment of tertain ad- 
vantages, such as elimination of in-between losses, im- 
proved uniformity and quality of product, saving in 
power and maintenance expense, and saving in execu- 
tive and office work. 

There are also certain publie disadvantages which 
must be taken into account for each individual case, 
such as the present market tendency toward a multi- 
plicity of small lots and varied styles, and demand for 
samples. Range speeds are limited to that of the slow- 
est member, breakdowns tie up production, additional 
building construction is necessary to “accOmimodate 
extra length, operating losses: due to cloth damagé in 
earlier protesses continue unnecessarily through sub- 
sequent processes, and there is somewhat greater initial 
expense. 

The textile industry no longer finds itself exempt 
from the world-wide demand for more efficient handling 
of men, machines, and materials. The awakening call 
here and abroad for organization surveys in all kinds 
of industries, including the manufacture and the finish- 
ing of textiles, is quite apparent ,and the necessity 
for improvement needs no elaboration. 

‘This paper concerns advances in the more efficient 
handling of machines employed in that particular 
branch of the textile industry engaged in the art of 
finishing, which includes bleaching, dyeing, and print- 
ing. 

Marked progress is being made through grouping 
certain machines or processes in series or ranges. Range 
crives may be defined as the successive processing of 
goods without intermediate handling through separate 
machines arranged in series, or “in-train,” as against 
the older method of operating individual processes 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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THE AFRICAN SAFARI 


N Africa, in some of the tropical regions where rivers 
> J were not navigable and roads and railways inaccessible, 
Hes for hundreds of miles into the jungle interior, almost 

the sole routes of travel were native footpaths wide 
enough for only a single file of porters on whose heads and 
shoulders expedition supplies, tents, food, guns, ammunition 
and other goods were carried. Think of these toiling 
humans on safari, laden like beasts of burden... weighed 
down with loads growing heavier and heavier with each 
mile... weary, thirsty...trekking for days across rugged 
hills and sun-scorched stones, through wildest jungles and 
the terrific heat of arid wastes, where water holes are miles 
apart! Risking the dangers of tropical fevers and the 
deadly tsetse fly...often battling for their lives with 
vicious rhinos, fierce lions, elephants, leopards, tigers, snakes. 
Many are victims of the murderous attacks of ferocious 


wild beasts. 


Railroad trains, river steamers and automobiles have 
now superseded many of the native African routes. Though 
natives are still used as gun bearers and for some of the 
lighter packs with camel caravans and automobile safaris, 
the heavier burden bearing of the primitive safari is almost 
a thing of the past. Machine methods of transportation 
have invaded even “darkest Africa.” 


Machinery has revolutionized communication and trans- 
portation, has brought countless comforts and conveniences, 
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has raised the standards of living, and is lightening every 
phase of labor. It is today the pulse of industry and manu- 


facturing. Textile mill executives know that machine labor 


means greater profits. | 


Terrell roving and filling bobbin cleaning machines have 
for years helped textile mills cut costs. They will pay for 
themselves in the average installation within the first twelve 
months. They save on waste, in faster mill production, 
and in ‘longer life for bobbins. Tremendous savings are 
made possible on labor, when spinners and weavers. work 
without interruption for bobbin cleaning. | 


The Termaco is for roving bobbins. The Utsman is for 
filling bobbins and the type K for both plain and automatic 
loom bobbins and certain kinds of warp bobbins. 


Write for complete information about these machines. 
In writing, state whether you are interested in cleaning 
roving or filling bobbins, and if possible, send a sample of 
the particular bobbin you have in mind. If you are in- 
terested also in motor-driven machine, give full details, 
including voltage, phase and cycle of your current. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


(General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., representatives for New England, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Canada.) 


INCORPORATED 
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o Grease Spots 

on Your Fabrics 
HEN comb-boxes are worn and 
their packing no longer is tight, the 
best way to keep up their efficiency and 


prevent “throwing” of oil is to use 


“Standard” Mill Cot Lubricants. 


“Standard” Mill Cot Lubricants are spe- 
cially made to stay put on metal and not 
to “spatter” away from moving parts and 
stain the product as it is manufactured. 
“Standard” Mill Cot Lubricant is adapted 
also for the lubrication of all roll necks, 
cams and loose fitting bearings—and for 
use on looms. 


“Standard” mill lubricants are safest 
and cheapest per mill hour 


“STANDARD” Esso Cylinder Oil 
“STANDARD” Turbine Oil —Turbines 
“STANDARD” Motor Oil —Automobiles 
“STANDARD” Spindle Oil 4 —Spindles 
“STANDARD” Loom Oil 
“STANDARD” Belt Dressing —Leather Belts 
“STANDARD” Renown Engine Oil —Electric Motors 
“STANDARD” Mill Cot Lubricant D 10 —Comb-boxes 


—Steam Cylinders 


—Looms 


A complete line of engine oils for bearing lubrication 


Whenever a product of petroleum is 
sold under this emblem you can be 
sure of its uniformity and high quality. 


“STANDARD” 


Lubricants 
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Design and Operation of Range Drives in 
Finishing 
(Continued from Page 12) 
singly. The older methods involve intermediate hand- 
ling, consisting of packaging, transportation; and stor- 
age between machines. 

Some of the forms of mechanical range drives are 
not new, for instance the old rope soaper ranges. Un- 
doubtedly, new combinations, more frequent combina- 
tions, and larger groups of machines are now being pul 
into ranges than formerly, and the practice is generally 
recognized as good. In part, this is due to, and has been 
the cause of refinements in the development of auto- 
matic speed-control equipment. The question now is 
how much equipment to place in range, the number of 
machines being limited by economics rather than by 
mechanics. 

A range drive includes two or more separately driven 
units or machines. These separate drives are arranged 
with inter-control so designed as to insure the proper 
degree of synchronism under changing over-all speeds 
und varying. conditions. Range drives may be divided 
into three classes, according to the method adopted for 
driving the individual units or groups. 

Class 1. Adjustable Speed Motors 
These. are synchronized by rheostatic control for 


airect-current motors, and usually by brush-shifting . 
' elements for alternating-current motors. 


Synchroniz- 
ing in some instances is accomplished manually, but 


'is usually most satisfactorily performed by automatic 


actuation through a “dancer roll” or other mechanism. 

A dancer roll, also sometimes known as a compensat- 
ing gate, consists of an idler roll floating upon a fold 
of cloth as the latter passes from one machine to an- 
other. The vertical movemient of this roll is dependent 
upon the variation in accumulated slackness of the 
cloth, and is communicated to and operates on the 
motor-control device. This type of control can be made 
sufficiently sensitive to act over short distances of roll 
travel, especially if the control device is of the vernier 
type, superimposed upon a main regulating device 
which controls the range as a whole. aS 

Direct-current adjustable-speed ranges are of two 
types: (A) Constant voltage, using specially designed 
but now standard motors, with field and armature con- 
trol, and (B) multivoltage, including the Ward Leonard 
with standard motors. The former of direct-current 
variable-speed equipment of the constant-voltage type 
is very highly developed, and is thoroughly reliable. A 
typical example of this system of range-control equip- 
ment follows: 

{. Control from one central push-button station 
providing the functions of “Inching,” “Run” (fast or 
slowly), and “Stop.” | , 

2. Predetermined speed setting, without necessity of 
adjusting main rheostat each time, when starting. 

3. Automatic breaking for quick stopping electri- 
cally. 

4. Interlocked field rheostats for fullfield starting. 

5. Emergency “Stop” and “Locksafe” push buttons 
located where required, 

Control is usually accomplished through one main 
rheostat or a single multiple rheostat, operating in the 
fields of all motors alike, with fine or vernier individual 
rheostats for each motor actuated by dancer-roll equip- 
ment. There is also the alternative possibility of locat- 
ing a single main rheostat in each motor field, actuated 
by the dancer roll, but in this case the follower motor 

| (Continued on Page 34) 
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Wages of Women in Cotton 
Mills Drop 


Washington, D. C—A definite drop of 13 per cent in 
women's wages in American cotton manufacturing is 
shown to have taken place in the 4-year period from 
1924 to 1928, according to the annual report issued by 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor. This cross-section picture revealed through 
the accurate and impartial microscope of Government 
investigation of what is happening to earnings of cotton 
mill operatives is both timely and helpful in view of 
the recent labor disturbances in, the industry. 

In 1928 the average full-time earnings per week of 
38,000 women working in 158 different cotton mills 
scattered throughout the eleven States included in a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics study were $15.66. The 
States surveyed—Alabama, Connecticut, Georgia, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Rhode Island, South Carolina and Virginia, may 
he said to be thoroughly representative of the industry; 
according to the United States Census of ‘manufactur- 
ers in 1925 they employed almost nine-tenths of the 
wage earners in cotton manufacturing in the United 
States. 


New Hampshire leads all the States included in the 


1928 study in regard to women’s wages in cotton mills, 
with its average full-time earnings per week of $20.31, 
and Alabama, with an average of $11.88, trails the list. 
Khode Island’s average of $19.47 is next to the highest, 
and South Carolina's $12.32 is next to the lowest, al- 
though the $12.77. reported for Georgia outranks this 
minimum by a very small margin. Somewhat better 
are the figures for Virginia and North Carolina, $14.99 
end $14.62, respectively. Massachusetts ranks only fifth 
among the eleven States. 


Not one of the twelve occupations for which women’s 


earnings were reported in 1928 escaped a decline from 


the 1924 figure. The more than 10,000 spinners showed 

decrease of 14 per cent in earnings, and the 8,100 
weavers a 13 per cent reduction. 

That earnings in Northern mills dropped much more 
than those in Southern mills in the four years is a 
significant fact disclosed by a comparison of the two 
periods. In the Carolinas, Alabama and Georgia the 
level of wages fell little or not at all, whereas the 18,000 
women reported in the Northern States surveyed had 
weekly earninigs in 1928 two to four dollars less than 
carnings in the same occupations in 1924. As a result, 
for these six Northern States combined, women’s earn- 
ings which had been 54 per cent greater than earn- 
ings in the South in 1924 were only 33 per cent greater 
than earnings in the South in 1928. 

“This lessening of the differential between the two 
sections by a decline in the North instead of an advance 
in the South worked to the great disadvantage of 
women’s earnings in the industry as a whole, since the 
Southern scale itself was at a lower level at the end 
of four years and, according to the census of 1920, more 
women were employed in the North than in the South,” 
the report points out. 


Alabama, ranking lowest in the wage seale in both 
reriods, is the only State surveyed which showed an 
advance in wages in 1928 over 1924. The increase, how- 
ever, was very slight, less than 5 per cent. Massachu- 
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Pig Iron.....educated 


The virtues of Wissco Wire and the resulting Card 
and Napper Clothing are not accidental. They are 
the product of long, expensive, painstaking scien- 
tific investigation. 
And the end justifies the means. 


Wissco Wire is uniform because it is always. correct 
and treated identically both as to method and tem- 
perature in process. It is tough and gives long life. 
It is free cutting, which means smooth points with- 
out hooks. It is stiff and will stand up to the 
grinder for quick grinding. 


Let the other fellow use a rule-of-thumb product. 
He will grind often and the wire will hook when 
soft; when hard, he will grind long and the wire 
will chip. Between times, he may make money. 
You use a Scientifically uniform Clothing that is 
always good. Use Wissco. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 
45 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Chicago San. Francisco 


Cleveland Charlotte 


setis, with an 18 per cent decrease in wages in the four | 
years, showed the greatest drop of all the States. 
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Research in Textiles * 


By E. D. MacPhee 


EFORE we turn to examine some of the types of 


needed research in the textile industry if may be 


well for us to be sure that we agree on the meaning of 


the term “Research.” I am afraid that many men 
who have not been engaged in scientifie investigation 
are inclined to shun the word as having an abstract and 
abstruse meaning, and requiring methods which had 
not come within the range of their training or equip- 
ment to which they did not have access. I hope to 
show vou that there is nothing mysterious about re- 
search and that while there are problems on which 
enly the highly trained chemist ean make contributions 
there are yet others to which the practical millman can 
and must make contributions. Research, in reality, is 
nothing more than persistent, methoedital investigation 
of any problem. 

It is well for us to remember also that research may 
be carried on from any one of several points of view, 
no one of which ts necessarily more significant than any 
other. Thus the chemist working from the standpoint 
of pure chemistry has made significant contributions to 
wur knowledge of dyeing and to the analysis of cotton 
fibre. He has not vet been able to tell us much as to 
the chemical nature of wool. We may contidently ex- 
pect more definite information on this matter. in’ the 
eourse of a decade or two. Such contributions will not 
be merely of academie interest for only in so far as 
we know the chemical nature of the fibre with which 
we are dealing can we treat it methodically with those 
other chemical materials that constitute our dyes. 

Similarly the physicist from his standpoint will make 
significant contributions. One of the problems with 
which mill men are concerned is securing of informa- 
tion with regard to the effect of various types of illumi- 
nation. One of the difficulties that surrounds us daily 
is the fact that certain defects in fabrics are apparent 
only in certain illuminations and we are hoping for in- 
formation from research as to the best type of artificial 
illumination to use when examining cloth, matching 
dyed fabrics and so forth. 

The biologist, too, will contribute, we, hope, to the 
solution of some of our textile problems. It seems to 
be a well aceepted position that by scientific breeding 
sheep growers have been able to increase the quantity 
of merino wool, but that this has been accompanied 
by a decrease In quality.. Why this should be so and 
how it can be corrected is a problem the textile man 
passes to the biologist. | 

Experimental Mill Research 

It would be a serious error, however, if we were to 
assume that the solution of our textile problems must 
be left to laboratory men in these various sciences and 
if is becoming generally recognized that if factories are 
te remain in suecessful competition they must set up 
machinery for the investigation and control of many 
of their problems within the mill itself. In the solu- 
tion of these they must depend upon information pro- 
vided by and the co-operation given by foremen and 
superintendents who are engaged in the administration 
and daily operation of the mill. ‘ i 

I have been in textile work long enough to make this 
observation, that mill research in textiles is a complicat- 
ed and difficult procedure. There are two reasons for 
this. In the first place, many of the defects in our 
labrics do not become apparent until the material has 


*Address before Textile Conference, Ontario Research Foun- 
dation, Ontario, Canada. 
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sone through several processes. The defects may be 


cumulative, increasing with each successive process and 
it is consequently a matter of some difficulty to deter- 
mine the point af which any particular defect first takes 
its rise. 

Textile manufacturing differs in this respect from 
assembly manufacturing. In the latter it is possible to 
test accurately and maintain at a standard the units 
or elements that are later to be assembled. In. the 
former we are dealing with a single material that goes 
through several machines,. receiving varied. treatment 
at each point and not getting its final characteristics 
until all processes have made their contribution. 


The second difficulty is in the attitude of millmen 


towards experimentation. There seems fo be a rather 
deep rooted and, in my opinion, unwarranted accept- 
ance of tradition in the textile industry, a readiness to 
persist in a process simply because it has always been 
done that way and a disinclination to consider even the 
possibility of radical or even minor alteration. 

It will be obvious to you that Iam not recommending 
a policy of uncontrolled modification of processes, but 
rather insisting that in textiles as in every other field 
of practical effort we must expect and hope for im- 
provement in processes all along the line. 

Knitting Defects in Rayon 

The first step in research is the accurate definition of 
the problem. Let me illustrate what I mean by a refer- 
ence. to knitting defeets in rayon. All rayon knitters 
know too well the difficulty of apparent unevenness 
of the fabric. Let us go at the analysis of this problem 
systematicaly. The first thing we will suspect is the 
denier of the yarn supplied to us by the varn manu- 
facturers. Nothing but repeated examination of our yarn 


will show the extent to which it is a matter of import-. 


ance. If yarn is sufficiently uniform we shall then 
have to turn to our own processing, 

Humidity.—In late years much attention has been 
given to the problem of humidity. I have become con- 
vinced, from our preliminary experiments in this field 
that the humidification of our winding and. knitting 
room may be a source of unevenness in the fabrie as 
well as a means of preventing it. In our mill we en- 
deavor to keep the humidity somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 65 per cent relative humidity. The system 
we use is one of direct sprinkling ‘of cold water vapor. 
‘The difficulty with this system, as you all know, is 
that it does not secure an absolutely uniform distribu- 


tion of vapor and some of our bottle bobbins in the - 


immediately proximity of the heads become damper 
than those further removed from it. I saw. recently 
from fairly dry bobbins. and one end from a bobbin 
which was quite damp. This eighth stitched looked 
ribbed and on ordinary examination the yarn seemed to 
be raised above the rest of the fabric. If the process 
is reversed and the eighth stitch is made from bobbins 
dryer than the rest the yarn will look as if it were 
set in lower than the rest. We are now endeavoring 
{o find some solution for this difficulty. 

Control of Factors.—It still remains probable that 
there are other conditions that we have not controlled. 
The possibility of producing uneven yarn through un- 
even conditions on our swifts is being investigated. The 
possibility that there is a maximum number of stitches 
beyond which It is not advisable to endeavor to knit 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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FEDERAL PRODUCTS 
Softeners 
Sizing Materials 
Finishing Materials 
Raw and Sulphonated Tallows 
Penetrants 
St. ipping Agents 
Dye Assistant 
Degumming Agents 
Weighting Materials 


Fulling and Scouring Concentrates 


Kier Assistants 

Detergents 

Trisodium Phosphate 

Lubricants for Cotton, Wool, 
Silk, Rayon 

Sulphonated Oils 

Soluble Oils 

Stainless Oils 


SULPHONATED OIL 


FEDERAL 
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medicinal castor oil. 


Federal Castrol is our trade name for sulphonated castor oil and the guaran- 
teed chemical analysis labeled on every barrel of Federal Castrol is for your 
protection. Only in this way can you be sure of the actual castor oil content 
you get,’due to the fact that sulphonated castor oil when sold on a moisture 
content basis may have widely varying amounts of castor oil. : 


Federal Castrol is made by our own process and is a highly sulphonated No. 
It has the advantage of being readily soluble and 
practically odorless, and can be furnished with any guaranteed chemical analysis 
desired, at a corresponding range of prices. 


A sample will be furnished without obliga- 
tion to you. 


Write for information regarding our com- 
plete line of textile oils and chemicals, also 
heavy special greases. 


PHOSPHORUS COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM 


DIVISION OF THE SWANN CORPORATION 


WORKS ANNISTON,ALA. 


ALABAMA 
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Scientific Achievements 


of the 
SONNEBORN 


Research Laboratories 


AMALIE 


Sonolene CC Penetralene EK 
Sonolene RB Sonolene F 
Vatrolene Kierasol 
Sonolene 


Effective and distinctive penetrants, 
wetting out and dyeing assistants - - - 
all of them! 


And the most widely used because of 
their positive result-producing and 
cost-reducing effects. 


Each possesses the highest degree of 
solubility, strictly neutral and uni- 
formly superior. | 


Our technical laboratories and field 
experts are at your disposal. Make 
your problems known to us. It in- 
> volves no obligation on your part! 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Manufacturing Chemists for the 
Textile Industry 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal 
Textile Centers 


(AMALIE PRODUCTS ) 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


H. E. Clayton is now superintendent of the Scotts- 
boro Hosiery Mills, Scottsboro, Ga. 

K. O. Seaborn, of Columbia, 8S. C., has become over- 
seer weaving at the Avondale Mills, Humboldt, Tenn. 

W. J. Duggan has been appointed superintendent of 
the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 4, Charlotte. 

E. J. Moench has become superintendent of the In- 
gram Manufacturing Company, Nashville, Tenn. 

Paul Smith is now superintendent of the Jacobs & 
Spivey Hosiery Mills, Bridgeport, Ala. 

J. T, Hunnicutt has become superintendent of the 
Columbine Knitting Mills, Columbia, Miss. | 

W. P. Bolen has acepted the position of dyer at the 
Louisville Cotton Mills, Louisville, Ky. 

W. Stelfax has resigned as dyer at the Louisville Cot- 
ton Mills, Louisville, Ky., and expects to return to 
New England. 

C. E. Hateh, general manager of the Brandon Corpora- 
tion, Greenville, 8. C., has been ill at his home for 


the past week. 


John Crosby, formerly overseer of weaving at El Paso 
Cotton Mills, El Paso, Texas, has accepted a similar 
position at the Autauga Cotton Mills, Prattville, Ala. 

5S. R. Power has resigned as superintendent of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mills No. 4, Charlotte and accepted. 
a Similar position at the Langley Mills, Langley, S. C. 

The home of John R. Tolar, president of the Tolar, 
Hart & Tolar Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., was destroyed 
by fire last week. 

Chas. A. Ricks has succeeded W. P. Porter as superin- 
lendent of the Burnett Knitting Mills, French Broad, 
Tenn. 

C. N. Poore, who for many years has been superintend- 
ent of the Louisville Cotton Mills, Louisville, Ky., has 
been appointed assistant to the president. 


A. A. Haddox has been appointed superintendent of 
the Mary Ann plant of the Avondale Mills, Stevenson, 
Ala. : 


G. S. Turp has resigned as superintendent of the 
Harris Cotton Mills, Eatonton, Ga., and is now located 
at Hightstown, N. J. | 


H. L. White is now president of the Columbine Knit- 
ting Mills, Columbia, Miss, formerly the Columbia Knit- 
ting Mills. 


Henry Robinson has been promoted from overseer of 
weaving to assistant superintendent of the Columbus 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga. 


Jesse W. Simpson, of Anderson, §S. C., has been grant- 
ed a patent on a filling stop motion for looms, the 
patent being assigned to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Gerald H. Mahaffee has been promoted from assistant 
superintendent to superintendent of the Louisville 
Cotton Mills, Louisville, Ky. He graduated from North 
Carolina State College in 1925. 

Bert Hollingshead has succeeded A. R. Meeks as super- 
intendent of the Alabama Mills Company, Clanton, Ala. 

A. H. Randsdall has become superintendent of the 


Alabama Mills Company, Jasper, Ala. 
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William Parker Succeeds William Moore 


Wm. Parker has been transferred from the Atlanta 
office of Allis-Chalmers Company to succeed Wm. Moore 
who recently resigned as manager of the Charlotte 
olfice in.order to accept a position at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. Parker is a nalive of Virginia and graduated from 
Virginia Military Institute in 1912. 


The following year he entered the employment of 


the Allis-Chalmers Company and has been with them 
continuously since then. 

As manager of the Charlotte office Mr. Parker will 
have charge of both North and South Carolina from 
Atlanta and has made many friends among the mill 
men of that State. 


Ohituary 


EK. C. HANNON 


Charlotte, N. C.—Ellis C. Hannon, 33, of 803 North 
Caldwell street, this city, died at 8:30 Monday morning 
at a local hospital after an illness of one week. 

Mr. Hannon was an overseer in the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mills, of. this city. 

Funeral services were conducted at the home, with 
Rev. W. L. Griggs, pastor of Ninth Avenue Baptist 
Church, assisted by Rev. 8S. B. Lyerly, pastor of St. 
Paul's Presbyterian Church, officiating. 

Surviving Mr. Hannon are his widow and two chil- 
dren; his mother, Mrs. Allen Knight, of Cowpens, 8. C.; 
and two brothers. Ira Hannon, of Fort Mill, S. C. and 
Carl Hannon, of this city. . 


Hunter Sales Total 802,000 Yards 


Sales of the Hunter Manufacturing & Commission Co. 
for the eleven months ended November totaled 802,000,- 
000 yards, according to announcement made by George 
Walcott, chairman of the board. The figure compares 
with a total of 796,000,000 yards sold during the full 
calendar year of 1928, the company stated. Sales last 
week improved considerably, running to a better total 
than has ben experienced since the final week of No- 
vember. 

“Our sales have been larger this week than for any 
week since the middle of October with the exception of 


the last week in November,” the company announced, | 
“Gray goods business consisted of both print cloths | 


and sheetings mainly for January-February delivery. 


Prices are low and unattractive but the spot situation: 


ueeded attention and low prices have been accepted by 


many in the market. There is a current feeling that, as | 
soon as the betterment of the spot situation is com- | 
pleted, the curtailment in production will begin to | 
show its effects and better things can be looked for. | 

“In colored good th outstanding features of the week | 


were the naming of new prices on denims, based on 
i5e for 2.20-yard, and the opening of 36-inch outing 
flannels for the manufacturing trade. Prices average 
%ec per yard below last season's. Important cutters 
have advised us that they feel these prices are satis- 
factory and they are anticipating another good season 
en garments. The new price on denims is low and it is 
reasonable to expect that mills should soon book enough 
business to withdraw goods from sale or to advance 
prices. There is a better feeling on colored goods than 
has prevailed for the last three or four weeks and we 
are expecting improved inquiry in this quarter. 


Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


Your Goods— 


W, ILL they have a sweet or sour 
odor? 


You decide that question when you 
select your chemicals for dyeing, 
scouring, printing, finishing. 

Wolfeco Chemical Specialties made 
from the best raw materials only, 
manufactured under exacting supervi- 
sion, and tested by high standards, will 
not turn rancid or cause odor on stocked 
goods. 


You can play safe by selecting: 


WOLFCO SOLVENT 
RAYON OIL §-5-H 
BOIL-OFF OIL §$-62 
CREAM SOFTENER J. B. 
HYDROSULPHITE A. W. C. 


TEXTILE GUM 


for Printing 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. U. S, Patent Off. 


“SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS) 


JACQUES WOLF &Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. 2. 


Southern Service Centers 
with Stock: 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Greenville, S. C. 
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Research in Textiles 
(Cont nued from Page 16) 


is a matter we have already investigated. Screntrtic 
investigation requires of us here simply an analysis of 
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all the possible factors and the control of each of the’ 


defects we find in-our processing. Should this not be 
the cause of all of our knitting defects we shall have 
to persist still further and look for less obvious causes. 

‘May I point out to you that this is a type of research 
that must be earried on in the mill and with the co- 
operation of practical mill men. Only as we experiment 
with these various possibilities and control them one 
Ly one does it become possible to define accurately and 
specifically our problem. May I point out in passing 
that much research, whether in textiles or in pure 
science is hampered by the lack of clear definition of 
the problem. 

Where the Millman Can Contribute 

Let us turn to still further illustrations of the need 
for research in textiles and see where the millman can 
eontribute to the solution of these problems. 

In the spinning room you have been aware for decades 
that the place to control the uniformity of yarn counts 
is primarily in the picker room. By alteration of gear- 
ing we can of course, obtain a fair degree of uniformity 
successive stages up to and including spinning 
frames. ‘The first point to check for improper counts 
is obviously the beater lap. In this country the varia- 
tions in temperature are sufficient to make a difference 
of about two pounds in the amount of cotton present. in 
a fifiy pound beater lap. If the weather is very moist 
beater lap contains less cotton and more humidity and 
the weight’ on our scales is -the total of these two 
factors. If the air is very dry and the cotton contains 
less than the standard seven or eight per cent of hu- 
midity we shall have more cotton.in our lap than we 
should to get fifty pounds. If damp and dry days fol- 
low each other in rapid succession we shall have going 
through our spinning room yarns made from laps with 
quite different amounts. Only within the last few years 
have attempts been made to control this variable but 
we can be reasonably sure that if needed not persist as 
a problem. 


al 


In the same way considerable discussion is going on 
in our textile journals as to the relative advantages of 
various processes of cleaning and picking of cotton. 
Some recommend one-process, some two-processés and 
cthers three-processes. Personally I am not interested 
im the variety of processes or the theoretical advantages 
in any one of these systems. 

My primary concern is to determine which method 
will secure a more uniform yard-to-yard lap. .]f we 
are working, for example, on a 12 ounce—50 pound lap 
{he question will be how much variation each of these 
methods produces in yards. Some have 
found one method produces as high a variation as 
twenty per cent and other methods as narrow as seven 
per cent. The decision as to which type of process we 
shall empoly will be considered and determined by the 
evidence in this matter... There is need also for much 
research of a mechanical sorter in our woollen spinning 
rooms. I would submit that some method must be 
found for spinning wool that requires less space and 
secures greater production than the traditional spin- 
ning mule, 

In the winding there also need for further further 
investigation. We have known for lime that 
different runs of wool fabrics loose different amounts in 
scouring and bleaching. 


successive 
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We have also known that if the strippers on our 
cards were set too closely we should damage the epi- 
thelium or outside layer of cells on wool yarn, It re- 
mained, however, for Cunliffe in a careful experiment 
to discover that these two facts were related as cause 
and effect. Cunliffe found by microscopic examination 
of fibres that if even five or ten per cent of the epithe- 
lium or outside layer of the yarn were damaged the 
loss In weight would be materially increased. 

There is need for experimentation with the various 
sizes of packages, bobbins, etc., in order to reduce ex- 
cessive doffing, excessive knotting and so forth. One 
woollen concern reports that after experimentation they 
have been able to increase the weight of their package 
from eight pounds to thirty-five pounds with . conse- 
quent decrease in operation charges. 

Much attention has been given in late years to prob- 
lems of dyeing and there is still need for psychological 
research in this field. Every manufacturer finds that 
there are certain combinations that are much 
more attractive than others. Research in this field 
should be directed not merely to the choice of colors, 
but to the placing and balance of color grouping, 

some method must be found for reducing labor cost 
im napping. One firm reports that they are sending 
their cloth through in strings of from six to eight cuts 
and are finding it possible to have one man attend six 
machines. Similar mechanical adjustments can be de- 
v.sed, often by the foremen of the departments, which 


eolor 


will enable such reductions in labor charges to be made. 


Even in- cutting I would propose. it is possible to apply 
a scientific method. Life’ insurance companies have for 
vears been collecting data as to the physieal build of 
the general population and I am satisfied that a careful 
analysis of these data can make our methods of cutting 
more accurate and enable us to turn out garments in 
mass production more nearly approximating tailored 
standards. | 

From the standpoint ot wearing qualities of fibres 
there is need for experimenting and research. All of 
us who are engaged in the manufacture of silk hose 
know that one of our major problems is that of the 
abrasion of the heel, and I am glad to say that the 
Ontario Reseafch Foundation. is proposing Lo under- 
take the investigation to determine the hest type of heel 
Lo use, | 

The Problems of Personne] 

And lastly there is one research problem in which I 
am particularly interested and in which no body of men 
can do more than can the foremen and superintendents. 
I refer to the problem of personnel, We are all aware 
that no factory can operate successfully if there is a 
high labor turnover. It is not merely humanitarianism, 
i. is good business sense to endeavor to keep as stable 
* body of employees as possible. The production de- 
partment and the foremen in our plants should co- 
operate in planning and working so as to secure as far 
as possible uniform run of work employees should be 
discharged only after we have exhausted all possibility 
of harmonious re ations or effective work from them. 

As second personnel problem on which we are most 
cependent on our foremen is the accident rate. Any 
ene who has worked on this problem knows that em- 
Eloyees differ in their aecident liability. This may 
arise from defective eyesight defective hearing or from 
the fact that the type of work at which they are placed 
is too speedy for them, or from a host of reasons. We 
are planning to check this problem at its souree. to 
endeavor by research to discover means of lessening 
accident liability of employees. 
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As a further fact in connection with personnel may 
I point out that some solution must be found for the 
reduction of notse in our textile mills. Noise is nof 
merely annoying, it is a nerve strain exhausting the 
worker, lowering his health and general efficiency. It 
is no use to say noise eannot be eliminated for it has 
been and is being eliminated in many trades where if 
provides more difficulty than in the textile trade. I 
would suggest again that the man who day by day 
goes about as worker in his own department is the per- 
son to whom we must look for suggestions as to the 
control of this factor. 

Research in textiles themselves is a co-operative en- 
terprise and as we are going forward in the mutual 
tusk it will be well for us to remember the point raised 
by Professor Bain in his address that we need not. be 
ashamed to acknowledge our incompetence as millmen 
to deal with certain problems, for we can rest assured 
that the chemist, the physicist and other laboratory 
men will very readily admit their incompetence to deal 
with problems that lie in our powers to solve. 

DRAPER CORP. SUPPLY UNIT OPERATING AT 
SPARTANBURG 


Spartanburg, 8. C.—The Draper Corporation of Hope- 
dale, Mass., has opened its $175,000 branch, which in- 
cludes the sales headquarters, supply warehouse and 
offices here. Claire Draper is at the head of the saies 
department and W. M. Brice, Jr., formerly of Atlanta 
is manager of the supply department, which is already 
serving mills in this section. 

The company is: maintaining a full- supply of parts 
tc’ meet the demands from three States of the Southeast 
in Which the products are used. 


U. S. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. MOVES OFFICES TO 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

To effect a more complete centralization of manu- 
facturing, sales, and distribution, the U S Bobbin & 
Shuttle Company has moved its executive and sales 
offices from Providence, R. 1., to Manchester, N. H. The 
general offices of the Eastern division of the U S. Bob- 
bin & Shuttle Company have been installed in Manches- 
ter for the past two months. The change conies as a 
carefully planned and executed move to give added 
strength to the entire organization and an increased 
capacity for immediate and proficient service to textile 
men. 


Manchester, N. H. has for years been the home of 


cne of the veteran plants of the U S Bobbin & Shuttle 
Lompany.. The recent, move of the U S headquarters 
to Manchester, therefore, effects a centralization of the 
U §$ system which brings the entire U S organization 
into an even more intimate accord. Goffstown, N. H.. 


with its modern U S$ bobbin plant is now but eight 


miles from the executive and sales headquarters, Law- 
rence, and Lowell, ‘Mass., where the U § shuttle, bobbin 
and spool departments are located is, moreover, brought 
into closer contact with the U S executive offices and 
the respective sales manufacturing and distributing 
units. 

This action comes on the heels of the recently an- 
nounced merger of the Jordan Manufacturing Company 
with the U $8 Bobbin & Shuttle Company. It is the 
second big stride in the direction of a more compre- 
hensive service for textile men, and as such is receiving 
the enthusiastic endorsement of leading textile inter- 
ests, 
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product is 
by far the best 
that we have ever used 


: fg and has given us more for 
our money than we have 
been able to buy in har- 
ness frames and metal 


heddles from any other 
source,” — 


—says a well known 
owner in the Industry 


There must be a 
reason— 

It may be what // >» 


Steel 
Heddle 
Mfg. 
Co. 
2100 W. 
Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Southern Plant 
Steel Heddie Bidg., 


621 E. McBee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. 


New England Office 
44 Franklin St., 
Providence, R. lI. 


Foreign Offices 
Huddersfield, Eng. 
Shanghai, China 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Davip CLARK. Managing Editor 
D. H. Harr, JR... Associate Editor 
Junius M. Manager 

SUBSCRIPTION | 
One voir, payable 
Other Countries in Postal Union. . 4.00 


Single Copies — 


and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 


sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. 


Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


A Christmas Wish 


In the rush of the Christmas season, the 
scramble to ‘“‘get ready” most of us, we fear, 
are prone to overlook the real significance of the 
season. 


Even were Christeine shorn of its tinsel and 
trappings, of all the festivities that go with it, 
the real spirit of Christmas should still. shine 
brightly for all of us, could we but see it. 


For after all, friendship is the real spirit of 


Christmas and the riches of friendship are denied 
to none of us. Throughout the year, we take 
our friendships lightly, accept them as a matter 
of course. It is fitting then that we take this 
time to count our wealth in terms of friendship. 

Friendship is business and business is friend- 
ship. Without the one there would be little of 
the other. | 

For the friendship of those who have encour- 
aged us through the year, and whose support has 
made our success possible, we are sincerely 
grateful. To them we would like to say more 
than the conventional ‘Merry Christmas.” So 
for our old friends and new friends alike, we 
wish every good thing that life can bring to 
anyone. 


1930 Year Book and Textile Directory 


We are compiling material for a new feature 
of the Clark Publishing Company, which is 
Clark’s 1930 Year Book and Southern Textile 
Directory. 

We will, as usual, issue the January Ist issue 
of Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills, 
but after the publication of the Directory, use 
the same material as a section of Clark’s 1930 
Year Book and Southern Textile Directory, 
which will be in much larger size. 

We have felt for some time that cotton manu- 
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facturers needed statistics relative to cotton 
production and consumption and cotton mills, in 
some convenient and well arranged form for fre- 
quent reference, and Clark’s 1930 Year Book 
and Southern Textile Directory will be compiled 
with that idea in view. 


Statistics relative to cotton acreage, cotton 
reports and cotton consumption will be arranged 
in better form than they can be found elsewhere. 


Statistics relative to mills, spindles, looms and 
knitting machines in this country and in other 
countries will lead the mill statistics section. 

Statistics relative to the production and con- 
sumption of cotton goods and yarns will follow. 

When Clark’s 1930 Year Book and Southern 
Textile Directory is completed it will be some- 
thing that a mill man will always want to have 
within easy reach. 


Mill Savings Accounts 


The following newspaper report from a. 
S. C., is very interesting: 


The Lyman Savings Bank mailed checks amounting to 
$14,000 yesterday to 270'members of the Christmas 
savings club operated by the bank. About 90 per cent 
of the club members are employees of the Pacific Mills 
at Lyman. 

This is the fourth year the savings club has been oper- 
ated and figures reveal a steady growth and increase in 
interest. Most of this money will be spent for gifts, it 
is said, and most of this in Spartanburg. 


The greatest weakness of the cotton mill em- 
ployees of the South has been their lack of thrift 
and the unwillingness to save and the above 


statement of the attitude of the employees of 


the Pacific Mills at Lyman is encouraging. 

The labor union agitators and reformers who 
are running about over the North talking about 
starvation wages in Southern mills would have 
some difficulty in explaining the ability of mill 
operatives to make such savings. | 


Enterprise Mfg. Co. Shows the Way 


The announcement that the Enterprise Manu- 
facturing Company of Augusta, Ga., has pur- 
chased 35,000 spindles for the replacement of 
their present spinning is an item of interest far 
beyond its news value. : 

The present spinning frames of the Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company are better than those 
in one-third of the cotton mills of the South and 
if the management of the Enterprise Manufac- 
turing Company were no more progressive than 
that of most mills, the frames would have stayed 
in that mill for many more years. 

The management of the Enterprise Manufac- 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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You 
use pulley rope 


like 


..are you as careful in selecting 
Knitting Yarns? 


No man alive would try to use a pulley rope containing 
great bulky knots. It is too obvious that free movement 
would be hindered. | 

But are you sure that the yarns you buy are free from 
those large spooler knots—knots a thousand times more 
harmful than those in the pulley rope? This type knot 
causes delays and trouble—to say nothing of seconds 
and lost profits. 

These unnecessary costs can be eliminated if you assure 


Northern Office 
44 Sr. 
Provipence, R. I. 


Canadian Representatives 
. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Onwrarro, CANADA 


European Representatives 
MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD. 
LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


yourself that the knitting yarns you purchase contain 
weavers knots ONLY. Such knots are tied by the 
famous BOYCE WEAVER’S KNOTTER, and most of 
the up-to-date mills use them. 


You can also use these Knotters to advantage right in 
your own mill. 


Write for information telling you more of the use of the 
Boyce Knotter in the knitting mill. 


Mitt Devices Company, Inc. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BOYCE WEAVERS 


\ KNOT 


as compared with 


SPOOLERS 
KNOT 


BOYCE weavers KNOTTER 


/ 
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wee pound of cure...a proverb partic- 
Gite ularly applicable to weaving. The 
- WAN@ key to the problem often is the 
trueness or untrueness of the spools employed. 


On an untrue spool overlapping of the yarn - 


when. being wound occurs at the ends of the 
spool. When the process is reversed the yarn 
does not unwind freely. In consequence a tension 
is created which stretches or thins the yarn— 
or even breaks it. | 

This is not the case when Lestershire Spools are 
used. Their accuracy of construction gives an all- 
surface trueness—so yarn winds on smoothly and 
evenly, and unwinds without abnormal tension. 

The use of Lestershires is the ‘ounce of pre- 
vention’ which avoids trouble at the loom—which 
results in better and more economical spooling. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
LESTI 


140 Baldwin St. Southern Office : 
Johnson City 519 Johnston Bldg. 
New York Charlotte, N. C. 
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Due for their 


twentieth trip 
ps to the Laundry 


Little rompers and wash — 
dresses WILL get dirty 
quickly—but repeated tub- 
bings,. scrubbings and rub- 
bings will not dim their 
original colors . . . not if 
they ate dyed with 


ANTHRENE 
BLUE RCX 


“Fastest of the fast Blues’ 


Anthrene Blue RCX Paste is a bright greenish blue of excellent general fastness. Its 
distinguishing characteristic is its superior fastness to chlorine bleaching and kier- 
boiling. 


Not being affected by metals it is suitable for dyeing cotton in various stages of man- 
- ufacture, in all types of machines. 


Rayon is dyed excellently; pure silk not particularly well. Very pure. Vats easily. 
Levels well. Penetrates thoroughly. 


THIS 1S ONE OF 


NEWPORT COLORS 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey 


| BRANCH OFFI ND ¥ 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES CES AND WAREHOUSES 


Greenville, 8. C. 
Chamber of Commerce Building 


Chicago, Til. 
605 West Washington Boulevard 


Greensboro, N. C. 
226% North Forbis Street 


Boston, Mass. 
80 Broad Street 


Providence, R. I. 
32 Custom House Street 
Canada 
Castle Building, Montreal, P. Q. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
437 Bast Allegheny Avenue 


US. 186 Jackeon Btréet 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF® 
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Announcing the 


“SPIRAWHIRL” CLEANER 


a new and more effective method 
of opening and cleaning cotton 


Se 
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Showing the 7 vertical baffle plates placed diagonally so as 


to advance the cotton sidewise on each 


As illustrated above, the Spirawhirl Cleaner is based on a principle new 
to horizontal cleaners. The top is elevated and in it are inserted baffle 
plates placed on an angle. These cause the cotton to move definitely 
forward toward the outlet. Screens and grid bars cover the lower half 
of the interior. The interior surface is not a perfect circle. As the 
cotton moves upward, it is relieved and flies off the beater blades up 


revolution 


into the chambers between the baffle plates. The direction of these’ 


plates causes it to drop farther along toward the outlet on the beater. 
Thus the cotton cannot possibly roll. All cotton goes through the 
same amount of treatment and is thus more even in texture. More 
thorough opening and cleaning is accomplished by the fact that the 
cotton is not simply #eld by the beater blades as it whirls around, but 
is thrown, relieved and struck again positively on every revolution. 
Spirawhirl Cleaners have been running on production through a thor- 


ough test period, and with huge success. They can be installed in your 


present line of opening equipment. 


Cotton 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS GO., Inc. 


Opening, Picker, Carder, Drawing and Roving Machinery 
WOONSOCKET, R. 


FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY 


Spinning and.Twisting Machinery 


Machinery PAWTUCKET, R. 1, 


Export Office: Pawrucxrr, R. L 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 


Spooling, Warping and Winding Machinery 
PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 


from Bale 
to Loom 


Southern Office: Bipc., $C. 
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turing Company computed the increase in pro- 
duction and the reduction in cost which would 
result from the replacement and when they faced 
the facts squarely, they decided that they could 
not afford to continue to operate the old frames 
and they decided that the decreased margin of 
profit which exists at present made it even more 
imperative to obtain a lower cost of production. 

The Enterprise Manufacturing Company has 
shown wisdom and will be operating at a profit, 
when mills which “cannot afford” to install im- 
proved equipment will still be suffering. 

There was never a better time to study the 
benefits of cost reducing equipment. 


Comment on Editorial 


We acknowledge with pleasure the two letters 
below which were written us regarding our edi- 
torial ‘Raw Material” in the December 5th 
issue. 

The first is from K. P. Lewis, secretary and 
treasurer of the Erwin Cotton Mills Company. 
He writes as follows: 

“T have read with a great deal of interest your 
editorial in this week’s issue on ‘Our Raw Mate- 
rial’ and have written letters to our different 
managers asking that they have all the superin- 
tendents and overseers read this editorial and 
think about it. It is certainly a very strong ex- 
pression of the duty of those higher up to the 
young man just starting out in his life’s work, 
and I am glad that you wrote such a strong and 
helpful editorial.” 

The second comes from Clarence E. Mason, 
well known cotton yarn merchant of Philadel- 
phia, who says: 


“T have just read your editorial ‘Raw Mate- 
rial.’ It is splendid. I am glad you wrote it and 
believe that it will be helpful to many a poor 
boy.” 

The future success of our cotton mills depend 
upon the younger generation. We must not fail 
to help them fit themselves for their future re- 
sponsibility and to afford them every oppor- 


tunity to take advantage of their opportunities 
for advancement. 


Mr. Gossett’s Address 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that we 
publish in this issue the address delivered at 
State College last week by B..B. Gossett, presi- 
dent of the Chadwick-Hoskins Company, of 
Charlotte. 


In the course of his remarks, Mr. Gossett 


presents a great many facts which we are more 
than glad to see brought before the public mind 
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at this time. He discusses many phases of the 
textile situation which have needed frank dis- 
cussion for some time. His viewpoint is un- 


-hampered by the tradition which seems to have 


been handed down in the industry that many 
things are best left unsaid. ; 

We cannot undertake to point out here all the 
salient facts in Mr. Gossett’s address which we 
are sure will be read with proper appreciation. 


We do feel, however, that the importance of 


some of his views cannot be overemphasized. 


The real problem of the South is not an indus- 
trial one, but an agricultural one, as Mr. Gossett 


plainly shows. We are hopeful that his clear pre- 


sentation of this fact will result in focussing at- 
tention upon the plight of the small farmer 
whose condition is far less happy than the indus- 
trial worker. 


The question of wages, of unionization and 
of industrial relations in general, as Mr. Gossett 
sees them, are sure to bring new light to many 
people whose ideas on the subject have been 
based upon half truths. 


Those who have taken up the popular past- 
time of belittling the textile industry will find in 
Mr. Gossett’s address many facts which they 
cannot truthfully combat. We are sure that the 
industry owes to him a vote of thanks for the 
real service that he has rendered. 


Mr. Clark Declines Invitation 


The Liberal Club of Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty, Baltimore, Md., one of those organizations 
which are formed and fostered by radical pro- 
fessors for the purpose of making radicals out 
of college students, wrote David Clark under 
date of December 9th, 1929, that Thos. F. Mc- 
Mahon, president of the United Textile Work- 
ers, had consented to address the Club upon the 
subject of textile labor in the South and invited 


Mr. Clark to be present and present the manu- 
facturers’ side. 


Believing, as we do, that the regulation of 
labor in each State, is a function which was 
specifically reserved when the union of States 
was perfected we could not consent to be put 
in the position of either explaining or apologiz- 
ing to a Maryland audience for any action of 


North Carolina people relative to the regulation 
of labor. 


Maryland has been the staunchest of all the 
States as any advocate of States rights and the 
right to handle its own affairs and we know that 
the action of the Liberal Club of Johns Hopkins 
University in attempting to pass judgment upon 

(Continued on Page 26) _ 
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FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
65-69 Leonard St., New York 
DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 

| Selling Agents for 
RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 
328 Broadway, New York 


announce their appointment as 
Sole Selling Agents 


for 


The Cutter Manufacturing Company 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—Manufacturers— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, ETC. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 

Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervisien 
of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Pilan- Parks and Civic Centers 


ning Cemeteries 
Bubdivision and Residentia! Recreational Areas 
Developments 


Institutional Developments 
Country Retates 
School and College Grounds Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organizatien in the Seuth 
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MILL ITEMS 


et i t-i 


Knoxville, Tenn.—Tire Attix Hosiery ‘Mills has sold its 
equipment and retired from business. 

Lawrenceburg, Tenn. — The branch plant operated 
here by the May Hosiery Mills, of Knoxville, has been 
discontinued. It was equipped with 150 knitting ma- 
chines, 


Cleveland, Tenn.—The Deboniar Hosiery Mills have 
been: liquidated and a new company organized as the 


Deboniar Full Fashioned Mills. The company formerly 


operated 200 knitting machines, 

Spray, N. C.—The Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills 
Company have recently installed the Breton minerol 
process in their Rhode Island mill. - 

The equipment and Breton Minerol E was supplied 
by Borne Serymser Company, 17 Battery Place, New 
York, N. Y. 

San Antonio, Texas.—The Texas Gauze Mill, at New 
Braunfels, is operating at full capacity since Novem- 
ber 1, according to Dr. A. Bergfel. The annual output 
of the mill will exceed 1,000,000 yards. All of the fin- 
ished material is being shipped to a Northern firm. 
This is the second mill of this type in this section and 


‘plans are under way for another mill to be constructed 


at New Braunfels, Texas. 


Augusta, Ga.— The Enterprize Manufacturing Com- 
pany has completed plans for modernizing the equip- 
ment. The company will replace the present spindles 
with 35,000 spindles from the Whitin Machine Works, 
the new frames being of the most modern type. It will 
also install the high speed warping and automatic 
winding systems, having placed orders for Foster wind- 
ing equipment and Saco-Lowell warpers. 


~ 


Goshen, Va.—Completion of the building operations 
cn the textile plant for the Rockbridge Company is ex- 
pected this week by Allen J. Saville, Inc., of Richmond, 
This: is the third unit constructed by the Rithmond 
firm for the Rockbridge Company this year, and a fourth 
is yet-to be built, but the contract has not been awarded. 

The Rockbridge Company’s plans call for plant units 
in separate communities. under a unified management. 
Units were built first at Augusta Springs and Craigs- 
ville. Only one has been put into production, but ma- 
chinery is being installed rapidly in the other. As soon 
as the third unit is turned over the company will start 
installing machinery. The three units will be in opera- 
tion before the fourth is started. The Rockbridge Com- 
pany is affiliated with the Harrisville Woolen ‘Mills of 
Harrisville, R. I. Austin T. Levy is president of both 
companies. The mills in Virginia are an expansion of 
activities and will not cause operations in New England 
to be curtailed. 

Kach of the units consists of a main factory building 
of fireproof brick construction, approximately 100. by 
200 feet in size. There are power plants, water works 
and office buildings connected with each plant. Each 
unit will employ about 200 workers at first. This force 
can be expanded as need arises. The total cost of the 
project, including machinery, will be in excess of 
$1,000,000, 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


11-5 


Thomasville; N. C.—The Amazon Cotton Mills have 
recently installed Breton Minerol process, the equip- 
ment and Breton Minerol E was supplied by Borne 
Serymser Company, 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Graycourt, S. C.—Efforts to secure a cotton mill for 
Graycourt are now under way. A booster meeting was 
held last week, and another is scheduled within the 
next few days.. A Mr. Curtis, who was formerly with 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., is endeavoring to interest cilt- 
zens of the town in an advertising proposition, by 
which he will place. Graycourt’s advantages before 
prospective manufacturers. Graycourt has power and 
lights, an abundance of labor which can easily be train- 
ed ,and is a logical location for some kind of industrial 
plant, citizens of the town believe. 


Huntsville, Ala.—Fifty -knitting machines and 1,000 
braiders are now being operated by the Seidman 


Braid -& Fabrics Corporation in the manufacture of | 
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hraids and novelty knit fabrics for millinery, automo- | 


bile upholstery, dress trimming, ete. 
of braid made at this factory was displayed the lafter 
part of September of this vear. It was announced al 


that time that full production of the plant was expect- . 


The first piece 


ed in the fall.. The machinery for this plant was ship- — 


ped to West Huntsville, where the plant is located, 
from the four plants of this company in New York. 
August Steffens is superintendent of this plant. 


Greenville, S. C.— Southern Handkerchief Manufac- 
turing Company recently organized here with W. R. 
Thomson as president, has begun operations at the 
plant in Hammond street. The initial output will be 
{000 dozen handkerchiefs daily. It is expected to in- 
crease the output gradually until the goal of 5,000 dozen 
daily is reached. Cloth used in making the handker- 
¢hiefs is supplied from local bleacheries. ,and part of it 
's manufactured in local mills. The machinery through- 
cut is electrically equipped. Mr. Thomson has associ- 
ated with him in this venture D. A. Boyd. Both men 
are experienced in textile manufacturing, having been 
for years connected with the plant of Ware Shoals 
Manufacturing Company. 


Rockmart, Ga.—With the opening next week of a big 
modern fabric mill at Rockmart, the fifth unit of ex- 
pansion in the Southeast in a single year by the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company will be completed. 

Goodyear started off in 1929 with one plant in the 
South, its mill at Cedartown, Ga., acquired in 1926. Now 
its Dixie operations include three cotton mills, one 5,000- 
a-day tire factory and a large rubber reclaiming unit. 

Cedartown's mill was enlarged from 35,000 to 50,000 
spindles, and the additional textile plants have a like 
capacity. The tire plant, located at Gadsden, Ala., was 
the first to be placed in the South by any major com- 
pany. 

Production has begun in the Rockmart mill and will 
be advancetl gradually as installation of equipment pro- 
ceeds until by January 1 next, 50,000 spindles will be 
active. City, State and Goodyear officials participated 
in dedicating the Rockmart plant. The principal speak- 
ers of the occasion. were. Governor L.-G. Hardman of 


Leather Belting 
Tough of Fibre But Flexible in Service 


A safe Belt because of its extra strength and 
toughness. 


An economical Belt because of its 


great flexibility 
and durability. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


302 E. 6th Street , 
1894 Charlotte, N. C. 1929 


Branch Office and Warehouse 
162-166 North Clinton Street, Chicago, Hl. 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


THE K-A 
ELECTRICAL WARP STOP 


—-Has solved the Warp Stop Problem in 
hundreds of mills. It can do it for you. The 
reason is simple. The K-A represents a com- 
plete departure from the old style mechanical 
motions. It is electrical. In other words the 
K-A is‘a Modern-——Scientific—and_ absolutely 
dependable unit of efficiency that cannot help 
but raise the standards of your weaving to 
new and higher levels. 


The K-A merits your investigation, so why 


not write—today—for facts and figures that 
are sure to interest you. 


RHODE ISLAND WARP STOP EQUIPMENT CO. 
Pawtucket, R. L 


HASS-HOWELL BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
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OFFICES: 110 East 42nd St. New York City 


| SIZING SOFTENING 


your requirements. 


W. C. GIBSON, Atlanta, Ga. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING Co. 


Quality Guaranteed 


in all our compounds for 


FINISHING 


Many years practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all 
Our Textile Resarch Laboratories are at your disposal. 
Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


| Georgia and Alabama Representative. 


WORKS: Brooklyn, N. Y. Cicero, Til. 


Boil-off Oil 


WEIGHTING | Soluble Oils 


50 %-75 % 


Rayon Sizings 


JACK WILKINS, Greenville, S. C., 
South Carolina Representative 


MILL NEws ITEMS 


ti ids 


‘Georgia and ©. C. Slusser, official of the Goodyear Com- 

pany. 
Shortly after the building of the Rockmart mill was 

announced the Goodyear company purchased the Atco 


factory of American Textile Company. 


Mr. Clark Declines Invitation 


(Gontinued from Page 23) 


the people of North Carolina does not meet with 
the approval of the people of Maryland. 


Mr. Clark’s reply to the invitation of the 
Liberal Club was as follows: © 


Charlotte, N. C., Dec. 14, 1929. 


Mr. Joel Seidman, Pres., 
Johns Hopkins University Liberal Club, 
5021 Cordelia Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 9th to hand. | 

As I understand your invitation, it is proposed that a 
New England man, president of an organization which 
would be financially benefited by the unionization of 
Southern cotton mills, is to describe the failure of North 


anyone. 


Carolina people to properly regulate and treat North 
Carolina labor, or, in other words, to describe the in- 
ability or at least the failure of the people of North 
Carolina to properly conduct their internal affairs. 

This indictment is to be made before a Maryland jury 
composed of students of Johns Hopkins University, and 
I am invited to appear before your jury and try to satis- 
factorily explain or apologize for the failure of North 
Carolina to conform to the ideas set forth. _ 

Under the circumstances, I must decline the invitation 
with thanks and I take the liberty of suggesting that it 
might pay the Liberal Club to study the discussion inci- 
dent to the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States, for it will be revealed there that each State re- 
served the right to handle its own internal affairs. 

I do not think that you will find anything, in the dis- 
cussion or in the Constitution, which gives Maryland the 
right to direct or instruct the people of North Carolina 
or the people of North Carolina to direct the affairs of 
Maryland. | 

I am sincerely interested in the welfare of the textile 
employees of North Carolina, but frankly feel that the 
people of our State are capable of working out our own 
problems and that a discussion of these problems before 
a Maryland audience will not prove of any benefit to 


I do not contend that textile conditions in. the South 
are ideal, but do contend that unionization is not a 
panacea for whatever troubles may exist. If you are 
fully informed as to McMahon’s methods and record you 
ae appreciate further my objection to speaking with 
im. | 


INSPECTING ; DOUBLING 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
BRUSHING WORCESTER, MASS. WINDING 
SHEARING STAMPING 
SINGEING | Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING , SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bldg. Greenville, $. C. ROLLING 


WE HAVE BEEN 
MAKING 
HIGH GRADE 
PRODUCTS 
FOR 45 YEARS 


DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. 


MERIT COUNTS 
|| CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS 
for 
“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS—-SPOOLS—SHUTTLES 


DALLAS, TEX. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 
USED OUR 
AUTOMATIC LOOM 

KS 


SHUTTL 
YOU SHOULD DO so 
THERE ARE NONE 


BETTER ON THE 
MARKET 


GREENVILLE, S$. C. GRIFFIN, GA. 


GEO. G. BROWN, Treas. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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If the Liberal Club is sincerely interested in investi- 
gating the welfare of some group of people, I suggest 
that you obtain from the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor their reports on “Child Labor in 
the Fish and Oyster Industry of Maryland,” and I also 
_ think that they have made a report entitled, “The Fruit 
Packing Industry of Maryland.” 

I believe that these two reports will afford such a fer- 
tile field of endeavor for your club that you will not have 
much time in which to decide whether or not the people 
of North Carolina are proper guardians for the laboring 
people of North Carolina. 

Yours very sincerely, 


DC:W. DAVID CLARK. 


The Men of the Hour 


In the rehabilitation of the textile industry 
the most important factors today, all talk to the 
contrary, are the men down in the mills—the 
agents’ superintendents and overseers—who 
must produce the yarns and cloth, who must 
deal with the operating forces and make the 
profits if any are made. Running the mill at a 
loss and making a dividend on speculating. in 
cotton is not legitimate business and in the end 
is going to result in more losses than gains, and 
it is a wise executive who loads his mill heads 
with all the manufacturing responsibility and 


gets what they want for their particular require- 
ments. 


The men in the mills are 100 per cent progress- 
ive and with their practical knowledge of manu- 
facturing they are not only the proper source 
of information as to what is best for their specific 
needs, but the only source that can be depended 
upon, and classing them against political and 
social influence has cost our textile industry 
many million dollars. 


There is plenty of unassailable evidence o 
the progressive attitude of overseers in their 
requests for all that is modern for their manu- 
facturing needs, and there is very little reliable 
evidence of these men fighting the introduction 
of modern machinery and equipment. They are 
sometimes misunderstood in their obpections to 
certain equipment as not suitable for the line of 
work they are doing and the offerings of several 
dozen high priced machines at a quarter the 
purchase price at the present time shows the 
wisdom of the superintendents and overseers in 
objecting to their original purchase. In some 
mills these same machines would be highly 
profitable and no one knows so well where they 
will do the work as the men down in the mill 
who must get their line of products through or 
off them.—Fibre & Fabric. 


New plant at S 


partanburg, S. C. 


Better Southern Service 


on 
RECEPTACLES 


The well known line of 
Leatheroid receptacles are now 
being made for the South in 
Spartanburg. The same high 
quality receptacles made from 
the same fibre in the same care- 
ful way which have earned for 
the name Leatheroid its excel- 
lent reputation. 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


370 Arch St. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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New Full Fashioned Machine 


James and Thomas A. Oliver, of the Oliver Knitting» 


Company, Ine., Philadélphia, Pa. have applied for a 
natent on a newly desi##ned full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chine which makes a complete stocking in one opera- 
tion. 

A full-size working model of this machine is now in 
operation at the Oliver plant. 

The product of this machine is exactly the same in 
every respect as the full-fashioned hosiery made in the 
eustomary manner, 

Among the advantages offered in this new machine, 
the inventors claim, is a saving of labor cost through 
the elimination of the separate operations of loose 
coursing topping and footing. The fabric is completed 
by a single continuous operation in the same machine, 
so that the stocking ean be formed by a contmuous, un- 
troken main thread tunning from the welt to the toe, 
or through the leg, heel and foot. 

The stocking turned out by this machines has a per- 
feet. square heel, identical with the one manufactured 
today in the full-fashioned hosiery industry. 


The machine, being controlled by a,single operator, 
not only reduces the cost of manufacture and time in- 
volved, but materially reduces the number of defective 
stockings, formerly caused in the process of topping 
and footing. It materially reduees the investment 
necessary to produce any given output of hosiery, and 
since a smaller number of machines are necessary, 
there is a corresponding reduction in the floor space 
required, it is pointed out. 

The machine eliminates waste of thread, which, un- 


der present methods, is thrown away when a portion 
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of the instep of the leg is raveled out, in transferring 
from the legger to the topper. The machine also pre- 
vents improper matching between the leg and the foot, 

The production of the entire stocking, on this new 
machine, requires no more time than is consumed in 
the single operation of legging. 

The new machine was developed by James and 
Thomas A. Oliver, proprietors of the Oliver Knitting 
Company, Inc., both of whom are themselves experi- 
enced knitters and are familiar with all forms of ma- 
chinery in their field. All the experimental work was 
done in the Oliver plant.—Daily News Record. : 


CARDED YARNS. GOOD IN ARGENTINE 


Washington, D. C—A fair demand for carded 
was noted in the Argentine market during the first 
week of December. Prices on American yarns were 
firm and Italian competition was less keenly felt owing 
tc smaller differences in price between Italian and 
American yarns caused the slower delivery of Italian 
yarns. 


varns 


Prices of mereerized yarns showed the first drop since 
July, the decline amounting to approximately 5 per 
cent. Demand, however, continued fairly good, accord- 
ing to a cable from Assistant Commercial Attache 
Burke, Buenos Aires, to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


Johnson City, Tenn.—The Daintee Manufacturing Gom- ° 
pany, manufacturers of rayon underwear, expect to in- 
stall additional equipment in January. At present the 


company operates sewing machines, German. novelty 
edge machines, cutting, folding and wrapping 
ment. 


equip- 


guesswork and inaccuracies 


422 E. 58rd Street 


KRON SCALES FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


The Old Reliable, Automatic, Springless Dial Scales of proven 
= merit and performance aré dependably accurate and durable, eae 
. establishing speed and economy in your weighing operations. 
Kron Scales will safeguard your profits by eliminating the 
that 

fashioned hand-operated beam scales. 


There are especially designed KRONS for Textile Mill require- 
ments — COTTON SCALES — LAP SCALES — CLOTH 
SCALES—YARN SCALES—SLASHER SCALES. 


After 19 years of satisfactory service in the largest and most 
successful plants in the country, duplicate orders are coming 
in from these satisfied users with gratifying frequency. 

Write for-booklet “CORRECT WEIGHING.” 


American Kron Scale Company 


result from using old 


New York City 
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THIS SERVICE 


Hercules Steam-distilled Pine Oil is used in soluble 
form in many textile compounds. 


Our technical representatives are acquainted with 
the best methods of using these products successfully 
| Ss and we are very glad to place this information at the 
disposal of interested.Rayon manufacturers. | 


Manufacturers, dyers and finishers of Rayon and 
Rayon products should avail themselves of the cooper- 
ation of our Technical Service Department. 


For further information regarding the use of solu- 
ble Pine Oil, address the manufacturer who usually 
- supplies you with these products or 


-NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 
HERCULES 
(INCORPORATED) | 

979 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware | 


Branch Offices: 


Birmingham—American Traders’ Nat’l. Bank Bldg. St. Louis—Railway Exchange Bldg. 

Chicago—McCormick Bldg. Sale Lake City—617 Kearns Bldg. 

New York—120 Broadway San Francisco—Standard Oil Bldg. | 
NITROCELLULOSE WOOD ROSIN | 
STEAM-DISTILLED WOOD TURPENTINE STEAM-DISTILLED PINE OIL 


COMMERCIAL ABIETIC ACID | ALPHA TERPINEOL 
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Corn Products Refining Co. — 
Ceurtney, Dana 8. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works... — 
Crump, F. M. B Co. — 
Curran & Ba 38 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 26 

—v— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. - Hila 35 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Ine. 38 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. -— 
Draper, E. 58. 24 
Draper C ‘orporation 
Dronsfield bros. 
Duke Power Co. fsa 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. __ 40 
DuPont de Nemours, E. lL & Co. ee 

Eaton, Paul B. 30 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. — 
Economy Baler Co. 28 
BEmmons Loom Harness Co, 


Entwistle, T. C. Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
(Colored Insert 
Federal Phosphorus Co. 1 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Fidelity Machine 
Firth-Smith Co. 
Fisher Le Co., Inc. 
Ford, J. B. 32 
Foster Co. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Franklin Process Co. — 
Garland Mfg. Co. — 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electric Co. 


Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 36 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Inc. . 8b 
Halton’s, Thomas Sons a — 
Harris, A. W. Oil Co. - 44 
Hart Products Corp. . 
Hercules Powder Co. 29 
H. & B. American Machine Co. — 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 9 
Howard-Hickory Co. | — 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 40 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Iselin-Jefferson Co. 24 
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Klipstein, A: & Co. 
Bowe Core. 
Lane, W. T. & Bros. ee 
Langley, W. H. & Co. 
Lawrence, A. C. Leather Co. 


Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
(Colored Insert) 


Lewis, John D. . 
Link-Belt. Co. —_- 
J. B. & Son, Inc. .. 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
McCampbell & Co. __.. 39 
Mill Devices Co., Inc. Cc ‘olored Inser rt) 
Mississippi Glass Co. _. 
Morse Chain Co. -. — 
National Aniline & Chemical Co, 
National Blectric Supply Co. — 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Neutrasol Chemical Corp. __... 
Neumann, R. & Co. 


Newport Chemical Works, ‘Ine. 
(Colored 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 

Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. —_-. = 

Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co, _-._ 35 

Rhyne. Moore & Thies . — 


Roessler & Haslacher Chemical Co. 


R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 5 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. .__. 
J0nn & Bons 
Saco-Lowell Shops _.. 
Sandoz Chemical Works, 31 
Sargent’s, C. G. Sons 
Seydel .Che smical Co. 
Sipp-Hastwood Corp. 
Southern Ry. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer 43 
Stafford Co. 4 
Stanley Works ~ 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. .. 38 
Stodghil & Co. 36 
Stone, Chas. H. — 
Taylor Instrument Cos, —__. — 
Terrell Machine 13 
Texas Co., The — 
Textile Banking Co... 
Textile Finishing Mac hinery Co, -— 
Textile Mill Supply .Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. — 
U Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 41 
Universal Winding a 4) 
Veeder-Root, Ine. 31 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. : 
Fred’k Vietor & Achelis _. - B4 
"Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Washburn, Inc. _ 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 39 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co, 
Whitin Machine Works 3 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Sr 43 . 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. : 15 
Williams, J. H. Co. 43 
Woe & Co, 
Wood, T. B. Sons Co. 
Woodward, Baldwin .& Co. 38 
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SHORT WEEK SUCCESS IN 
GREENVILLE MILLS 


Greenyille, S. C. — The 50-hour 
week, instituted several weeks ago 
in the Mills Mill, Woodruff and 
Arcadia plants, has proved success- 
ful to date, an official of the mill 
stated. No change back to the old 
schedule is contemplated and, for 
the time at least, the 50-hour week 
will be continued, operatives being 
paid the same as they had formerly 
been given for 55 hours of work. 

Little change in the textile situa- 
tion is reported from other mills, 
most of which are now operating 
only about 40 hours each week. In 
a number of mills, however, the 
curtailment plan is on a different 
hasis. 


Nappers for Sale 


Two 84” > acting Woon- 
socket Nappers with ring bearings. 
Will sell or exchange for forty feet of 
good used Te ¢ntering machinery. These 
Nappers are in first class condition 
and have been well cared for, can be 
seen running. Apply to J. T. Phillips, 
Supt., Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Siluria, Ala. 


Position Wanted 


As cost, efficiency or production man. 
Or can run overseer spinning job, 
either day or night. College graduate 
in. textiles. Single, 26 years old. Lo- 
cation does not matter. Excellent 
references. Address H. L. F., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


CAN YOU USE 


The Experience of Fifteen Years 
Cotton Buying, Accounting and 
Office Management 


High Class Man available January, 
1930, as Mill Buyer, Receiver, Stapler 
combined with .Office Duties.  Refer- 
ences furnished. Address Buyer, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the amining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 
PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Jehnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
314 McLahlen Buliding 
Washington, D. C. 


Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of Hough- 
ton’'s Absorbed Olls and VIM Me- 
chanical Leathers—a total of over 
400 products. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Spiral Knit Guild Elects Directors 


New York City—Names of the manufacturers who 
will serve on the executive and specifications commit- 
tees of the newly-formed Spiral Knit Hosiery Guild, 
Inc., were made public by President D. L. Galbraith. 

The executive committee is comprised of J. Harvey 
Wilson, Richmond .Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga.; Fred 
Westcott, Westcott Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga.; H. E. 
Katzenmoyer, Fisher Hosiery Company, Reading, Pa.; 
fk. Y. Kitzmiller, F. Y. Kitzmiller Hosiery Company, 
Reading, Pa.; and Mr. Galbraith. They will hold their 
first meeting next Tuesday for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the entire merchandising-advertising program and 
to lay operating plans. 

The specifications committee consists of Messrs. Kitz- 
miller and Katzenmoyer, and Thomas W. Buck, of the 
Thomas W. Buck Hosiery Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The function of this committee is to determine the 
styles and numbers of women’s fine gauge spiral knit 
hosiery that members of the Guild will feature co- 
operatively, and to set up minimum standards govern- 
ing their manufacture—taking in yarn quality, manu- 
facturing detail and finish. 


Textile Mills Have Low Accident Rate 


The chances of a temporary injury to an employee 
in a textile mill are 34 to 1 in favor of the worker and 
they are 1000 te 1 in his favor as far as permanent 
disability is concerned, according to a report based on 
figures from the U. §S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, made 
by the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers to 
its members. 

“The probability of an accident resulting in death is 
20,000 to 1,” the Association declares in reporting that 
the governent statistics show that the textile industry 
continues in its place as the safest to work in of any 
of the major industries in the country. 

“The textile employee is exposed to accidents in the 
mill at the folowing rate: 3 

One temporary injury in every 83,000 hours of work. 

One permanent injury in every 2,900,000 of work. 

“Throughout the industry, the cotton mills are con- 


stantly striving to better their records of long periods | 
of operation without any lost time acidents. Prizes are | 


awarded in many plants to the department which 
operates the longest period without any accident. 
Records of one, two, three, and even five months with- 
out a single lost time accident are common. 


Hosiery Production Shows Gain in Month 


Washington, D. C.—October hosiery production total- 
ed 6,199,779 dozen pairs, compared with 5,282,064 dozen 
pairs in September, it is shown by figures compiled by 
United States Census Bureau on the basis of returns 
from 302 establishments producing approximately 65.4 
per cent of the total value of hosiery reported by the 
1925 census of manufactures. Six of the establishments 
reported no production in October. 

The month’s production included 1,583,701 dozen 
pairs all cotton, against 1,380,759 dozen pairs in Sep- 
tember; 89,125 dozen pairs all wool, against 39,962 dozen 
pairs; 313,839 dozen pairs cotton and wool mixed, against 
305,682 dozen pairs; 2,308,570 dozen pairs pure silk, 
against 1,868,631 dozen pairs; 642,965 dozen pairs rayon, 
against 550,904 dozen pairs, and 1,261,599 dozen pairs 
mixtures of silk or rayon, againsgt.1,136,126.dozen pairs: 


DIRECT COLORS 


EXCELLENT FASTNESS 
to LIGHT 


Pyrazol Fast Red 8BL Pyrazol Fast Green BG 
Pyrazol Fast.Red FL ~~‘ Pyrazol Fast Blue 4GL 
Pyrazol Fast Orange. RL. Pyrazol Fast Blue BS 
Pyrazol Fast Orange GL Pyrazol Fast Violet BB 
Pyrazol Fast Yellow 4GL Pyrazol Fast Violet R 
Pyrazol Fast Brown B Pyrazol Fast Olive B 
Pyrazol Fast Brown G_~s~Pyrazol Fast Grey B 
Pyrazol Fast Brown 3RL_ Pyrazol Fast Grey R 
Pyrazol Fast Brown R- Pyrazol Fast Black L 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


708-710 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YOUK CITY 
Boston, Mass. Paterson, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. lt. San Francisco, Cal. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 1406 TRYON ST... 


¢ 


mean 
PRODUCTION 
~ counted 
measured if f 
f 
reduced 


Veeder - Root 
Countets can 
be applied to 
every machine 
and work-situ-. 
ation in a mill. 
Write for tex- 
tile counter 


Ate one our booklet, or ask 
“Tela engineers Ob for a trial in- 
consult with you stallation. 


[RO 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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3 Bobbin and Spool Manufacturers 


Y The Old Man Says: 


Christmas again is “ 
drawing near 
And marks the closing vy 
of another year, 
if Like a haven placed along ; Ls 
the road of life 
) Where we can leave awhile 
the daily strife. 
If we could live again 
the year that’s fled 
And do again the things 
we've done and said; 
If we have played the game A 
With those we’ve met, 
If we could do the same again 
without regret, NG 
Then Christmas with its good wil shell 
Nf and good cheer 
2): Will follow us throughout 
the coming year. 


Thanks! and a Merry Christmas! 


We wish to express our gratitude for the warm-hearted 
ws reception we have met in this, our first year in the jy 
™% South, and assure all our friends that we shall spare no 4 

effort to merit the confidence and support they have so 
wis finely accorded us. Here’s wishing every one of you a 
* Merry Christmas and. Prosperous New Year. 


xX 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


“Good will among men” is the predomi- 
nant spirit of Christmas. This same spirit 
is pervading all business, not only at the 
Christmas season, but in all seasons of the 
year. | 

Such “good will” is based upon the grow- 
ing disposition of business to place emphasis 
on service. 


The 


PRODUCTS 


have always been offered the trade in the 
spirit of service, and in the same spirit we 
extend to you the heartiest greetings for 
the Christmas season, and wishes for a 
happy and prosperous New Year. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Textile Conditions in the South 


(Continued from Page 10) 

automatically. That writer proceeds to remark that 
farm wages in the States from Maine through Pennsyl- 
vania average $3.57 a day while in the States of North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee and Alabama 
the farm wage average is only $1.45 a day.’ : 

The labor problem in the South is primarily agricul- 
tural. That phase of it which exists in the mills ean 
never be fully handled until a solution is found for our 
iarm population. Let us not fall into the mistake of 
giving all attention to the super-structure while the 
foundation is crumbling. 


Night Work 


The ultimate remedy for this economic maladjust- . 


ment is before us as a challenge to the best thought 
end statesmanship of the South, It is a question that 
is already taxing the ingenuity of the mill managers. 
Here’s we face naturally the issue of night work in the 
mils. Personally, I have always deplored night opera- 
lions and I.am confident this feeling is shared by a 


_Majority. of the mill owners. Night operations were | 
beought about largely as a result of the war when the 


Government was constantly urging the industry to in- 
crease production. Millions of dollars were spent by 
many mills building houses and making preparations 
to inerease production by night operations. Workers 
were brought into the mills to man augmented machin- 
ery. Following the war, and most especially following 
the period of deflation of 1921, the problem of what 
fo do with these night shifts had to be met. Apart 
from the millions of dollars invested in the night run, 
mill owners had to confront the issue of what would 
become of the people if night operations were to be 
ejiminated. It was very clear, of course, that if the 
night run was stopped the number of employees would 
be decreased by at least one-third, resulting in thous- 
unds who were earning a living by this policy being 
thrown totally out of employment and with no prospect 
of being able to earn a livelihood elsewhere. 
Profits and Wages 

Consider also in connection with a discussion of wages 
that the pay allowed by cotton mills or any other busi- 
ness to their employees is dependent to a large extent 
on earnings. This, in my judgment, is at the very heart 
of the textile problem. Increasing wages with deereas- 
ing profits is as economically out of the question as it 
is physically impossible to bring the two poles together. 
Wages cannot be increased except as profits are in- 


creased. Certainly in the present state of the’ textile - 


business when we attempt to balance this question of 
Wages and earnings it will be-clear to every thinking 
critic that a majority of the cotton mills are paying 
the highest possible wages. 
: Unions Not a Panacea 

Like the old woman who used to walk the streets of 
Boston with a basket of remedies seeking ailments to 
which to apply them, society. is filled with reformers 
who, without’ making a diagnosis of our industry’s ills 
are offering their cures. “Frequently aid prompted by 
the best of intentions actually becomes a detriment. 
Over-zealous reformers have unknowingly and without 
a possession of vital facts wroght havoe, when naught 
but good was intended.” The wnidnization of the textile 
workers is one of the panaceas suggested. I am very 
clear in my own mind that under the present depressed 
and complicated conditions nothing could happen that 
would result more disastrously to employer and em- 
ployee alike than an attempt by foreign influences and 


| 
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outside unsympathetic organizations to unionize cotton 
mill operatives. No fair minded man will deny the right 
of any citizen to join a union. It is a right not only in 
keeping with our constitutional guarantees, but it is 
one of those sacred and inherent rights based on jus- 
tice and individual freedom to which all men are en- 
titled where not in conflict with the best interests of 
society. The question, however, of the extent to which 
the rights of organized labor may be allowed to pro- 
ceed in our social and industrial structure is a point 
of grim contest and around this question much of our 
recent conflict of opinion and turmoil incident thereto 
was centered. The right of organized workers to en- 


force their opinions and demands against the will not 


only of the mill managements but against the desire 
of fellow employees who wish to follow a different 
course has always been a battle ground of contention. 
I. has been clearly demonstrated, both by the sanction 
of law and of public opinion, that “The right to remain 
al work where others have ceased to work” as the 
great American and former President, Theodore 
Koosevelt sharply defined, “Is part of the personal 
liberty of a citizen that never can be surrendered and 
every infringement thereof merits and should receive 
the stern denouncement of the law. Our language is 
the language of a free people and fails to furnish any 
form of speech by which the right of a citizen to work 
when he pleases, for whom he pleases, and on what 
terms he pleases can be successfully denied.” 


In hardly less emphatic terms has the same inter- 


pretation of our inherent American sense of personal , 


rights in equations of this kind rung forth from dis- 
tinguished jurists of North Carolina, from former Gov- 
ernors Bickett and Morrison, from pulpit platforms and 
editorial rooms and from the great unheralded masses 
of our people who cling to the simple faith that per- 
sonal liberty in matters of this kind is a graduate of 
the Constitution of the United States and an endow- 
ment from the Creator. 


“The Stretch-Out” 


While this agitation has, perhaps, been chief in re- . 


cent labor disturbances in this State, another factor 
that has entered into the controversies, especially in 
South Carolina, had to do with the extended labor plan, 
called for the purpose of confusing the public, the 
“stretch out” system. This plan was evolved in the 
weaving departments sometimes ago in order to bring 
about increased efficiency, reduction in costs and to 
effect those economies which would produce savings 
ultimately to be divided with the weavers of our cotton 
mills, in whose department the system had been invok- 
ed. Misconstruction of the term has beclouded its real 
meaning and purpose. It has not been introduced by 
the miJl managements with the idea of securing more 
work at the same pay. As a matter of fact, under this 
new system the weaver has no more to do than form- 
erly. Actually his work is confined exclusively under 
this plan to operation of looms, whéreas, under the 
former order, the weaver performed other duties that 
have now been turned over to his helpers. 

There is really nothing new about the plan. It has 
been in successful operation for many years in a large 
number of plants. I am confident that most employees 
would decline to return to the old system if afforded 
such an opportunity. It should be remarked that such 
a program, of course, involves the elimination of the 
unfit and the reduction of the employees per unit of 
product but, in this mechanical age, such practices are 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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WORCESTER 


tile grinding machinery. 


The Roy organization has always spe- 
cialized in these important Cextile mill 


accessories: 
Card Grinders 
Napper Roll Grinders 
Shear Grinders 
Garnet Grinders 


Advice on grinding always promptly 


and cheerfully given. 


B.S. ROY & SON CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1868 


GRIND 


Sixty Years’ 
Specialization 


For over 60 years the name of Roy has 
been recognized in the textile industry 
as standing for the highest type of tex- 


MASS., U.S. A. 


I 
I 
MACHINE 


NG 
RY 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT, 


“ATLAS BRAND’ 


EMERY FILLETING 


‘The New Flexible” “Needs co ‘Demping’ 
Stocks in Fhe Standard 


Boston, Mass. 
end the South 


Card-Grinding 
Medium 


GUARANTEED QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS | 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 
222 Summer Street 


BOSTON. MASS 


LEIGH & BUTLER 
Agents 


- 


—— 
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Design and Operation of Range Drives in 
Finishing 
(Continued from Page 14) 3 
obviously operates in sequence rather than simultane- 
ously with the master equipment. | 
Typical control equipments for twin dry cantentering 


ranges. Each panel makes poseinie the following cen- 
tralized control: 


Manipulation of rheostat-handle controls the main 


speed setting of the range drive as a whole. Manipula- 
tion of rheostat handle controls the speed setting of the 
swing-motion motor from {7 to 51 breaks per minute. 
Manipulation of push-button station controls all stop, 
starting, and inching functions of the drive. Manipu- 
lation of push-button'station starts and stops the swing- 
motion motor. Manipulation of push-button station 
controls the operation of the chain-expander motor. 
With the control equipment are furnished limit 
switches for preventing over-expansion, or over-con- 
traction beyond permissible limits in the width between 
chains.’ There is also furnished a limit switch for 
automateally centering the swing-motion element of the 
frames each time at stopping. The motor to drive the 
tenter frame is 15 H.P. with 4:1 ratio. The motor to 
drive the cans and mangle is 7% H.P. with 4:1 ratio 
—- in tandem with the preceding. A _ separate 
5-H.P. motor for independent drive of swing motion is 
hitaished and also a separate 1%4-H.P. reversing motor 
for width control between chains. 
Class 2—Constant-Speed Motors or Mechanically Driven 
Shafts 
With machines or groups driven from constant-speed 
sources, it, of course, makes no difference whether 
these sources are mechanically driven or motor-driven 
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shafts. In either event, the individual groups may be 
synchronized by means of mechanical speed changers 
based on various principles, including the use of such 
well-known devices as expanding pulleys, “cone pul- 
leys, variators, and more recently the fluid motor knowy 
otherwise as the “oil gear” or hydraulic variable-spee 
transmission. The latter type of transmission is col 

paratively expensive, but has been quite highly devel- 
oped and very successfully used in the paper-making 
and in the tire and rubber industries. If does not seem 
as yet to have been adopted widely in finishing plants. 

3—Adjustable-Speed Small Steam Engines. 

Small adjustable-speed steam engines in range seem 
to be infrequently used on account, no doubt, of trouble 
from oil, dirt, ete. Speed control and synchronizing” 
may ‘be accomplished, however, by manual or auto- 
matie control of steam supply through the medium of 
au dancer roll, as for other types of adjustable-speed 
equipment. 

Perhaps it is fair to consider the field of steam engines 
in. ranges drives limited to moist places unsuited for 
electrical control equipment, and where exhaust steam 
may be used for nearby process work. 

The successful operation of finishing machinery is 
dependent upon the attainment of various advantages, 
and the relative importance of these items varies wide- | 
iy, according to special operating conditions at differ- 
ent plants and the goods being processed. Each case 
must be analyzed carefully, and the various factors 
given their proper weight in the total perspective. 
Often it is possible to utilize much present plant equip- 
ment in reorganized range drives, with little additional 
machinery. 

Some possible advantages of range drives are: 

4. Reduction in or elimination of several 
tween” losses. 


“in-be- 


A.C.LAWREN CE LEATHER CO. BOSTON, MASS. 


Twenty Years of Manufacturing Experience Contribute to the Never Failing Accuracy 
and All-Round Satisfactory Performance of American Bobbins and Spools — 


METAL PROTECTED 


ENAMELED BOBBINS 
OF ALL KINDS 


CONES AND BUTTS 


SMe 


Bebbin and Spoe! Manufacturers 


We Are Specialists in Manufacturing Automatic Loom and Rayon Bobbins of All Types 


ROLLS BOBBINS. _. 
A MULTIPLE HOLE 
UNDERCLEARER® p> FEELER 
FOSTER WINDER .< f SLUBBERS 
INTERMEDIATE 
2 WARP 
SPOOLS TWISTER 
EEDER 
TWISTER FILLING 


FLAX AND JUTE 
METAL PROTECTED 
DUCK FILLING 
UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
WOOL FILLING 

WOOL WARP 

RAYON 


Co 


| 
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2° 
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2. Improved uniformity and quality of product re- 
sulting in reduction in seconds. This is due to several 
reasons. 

3. Saving in power and maintenanc e expense. often 
results through a carefully engineered straight-run | 
layout, such as the range drive, as compared with the 
did system consisting of a multiplicity of shafts, belts, | 
pot eyes, quarter turns, etc. | | 

i. Saving in executive and office work due to great- | 
er simpilicty and ease in scheduling and following up | 


progress of goods through the plant. EMICALS: 
5. Increased production due to the fact that ma- | 


chines may be designed and operated at maximum | for the Southarn Textile Trade 


speeds. This, however, is likely of attainment only if | | 
run upon a few staple and similar lines of goods. Other- a .. LACTIC ACID 
wise, the reverse is hkely to be the case. 7 2 FORMIC ACID : 
There are also inherent disadvantages in range drives | ACETIC ACID 
which must be overcome as far as possible in order to . SULPHATE of ALUMINA, : 
| Disadvantages of Range Drives AMMONTA and POTASH = 
: plicity of small lots and varied styles, and the demafu 
| for samples. This results in disproportionate expense | BARIUM 
4 from set-up costs involving losses in machine and man- es . GLAUBER’S SALF 
; time caused, for example, from changes in the “making” er, Write us fot further information on 
| for mangles, changing widths and speeds for frames, Ke GRASSELLI TEXTILE CHEMICALS i 
; changing designs, colors, elc., for print machines, CHE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPAR 2 
| 2. Range speeds are limited to that of the slowest FOUNDED 1839 ‘ incorporated CLEVELAD : 
member unless selectivity is arranged for. Where tent- | Medion Aventis 
ers or dry cans are concerned this may well be a serious Newark Fatervon St. Lou 
Chariotté Detroit New tiaven Philadelphia St. Pav 
handicap if the weight of goods being processed varies maton Chicaye Milwaakes New Oricans Pittsburgh 
appreciably. That is, unless a standard -product can | 
he counted upon, the probabilities are that for a con- ; . 
siderable portion of the time, machinery like mangles GRASSELLI G f 
d can be operated at much higher speed. With proper : (dM Standard ‘Held High tor Boke 
\ selectivity, however, such machines may be cut out and 
perhaps operated over one shift where the. remainder : 
of the range might be operated continuously night and aa ° 
day. This happens sometimes where tinting is done Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
with the starching. : 
3. Breakdowns tie up the production of the whole Engineers for the Textile Industry 
equipment besides resulting in damage to the cloth. 
, They are therefore intolerable, and require extra care- New York Reston Chicago 
: ful and periodic machine inspection and maintenance. ~ Charlotte : Spartanburg 
4 4. Additional building constructon may be necessary 
on account of length required, sometimes 200 feet. 
5. Operating losses due to cloth damage in earlier ae 7 
processes continuing unnecessarily through subsequent ’ 
6. Somewhat greater initial machine expense. This 
is largely due to automatic control features, especially Patents — enon 
if selectivity is required. WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 
‘ . — , Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
3 away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
' nvestigate These Processing stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for Htself In 
| O T a very short time. 
> - “ue Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
Mae Dyereol 35 Neutrayon Special P. 0. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 
yeing oil for leveling anni 
and softening For oiling rayon fer 


knitting or weaving 


Neutrasol S 
For soaking raw silk or Gycolene A 
rayon, all purposes, self 


emulsifying For sizing rayons 
Southern Representative 


WALTER M. FAILOR 
Box 989—Charlotte, N. C. 
Ask for Prices 


Neutrasol Products Corp. WARY RING TRAVELER COMPAN\ 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
guaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle 1s alwuys vlorrect, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
even running, spinning or twisting. 


: 311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. / 
41 Park Row New York, N. Y. JOHN E. HUMPHRIES” Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY ) 
| Greenville, S. C. Atianta, Ga. 


J 
j 
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Textile Conditions in the South 
(Continued from Page 32) 


_ neeessary alike to employer and employee in every 
branch of industry. Let me say that, in my opinion, in 
order to secure satisfactory results in matters of this 
kind, the proper educational back ground must be laid, 
thé proper preparation made for it and a new spirit 
of intimacy developed between the employing and the 
employed classes. Mills that cling to the old method 
of simply giving arbitrary notice of their purpose to 
do certain things, to adopt new policies and institute 
different procedures are not entitled to nor can they 
expect to receive the co-operation of their employees. 
They must first explain their plans and seek their co- 
operation. When employees are given confidence, they 
almost in variably will respond favorably. Personally 
1 feel that nothing of the nature of a radreal departure 
from usual working conditions, such as the extended 
labor plan, should be undertaken without fully first 
consulting one’s employees. We have reached the time 
when employer and employee must closely work to- 
gether on a basis of mutual good faith and understand- 
ing in all matters effecting their mutual welfare. It is 
inevitable that, if some such plan is not generally 
adopted, outside agencies will come into the picture 
and bring about not constructive but frequently destruc- 
tive conditions resulting disastrously to the public as 
well as employer and employee. . 
Possible Remedies for Industrial Ils 


In conclusion, having discussed the grave problems of 
the industry, it is pertinent briefly to allude to some 
possible remedies. 
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For the past few years, some of the best minds in 
the industry. have been carefully studying its prob- 
lems. One of the results of this study was the estab- 
lishment of the Cotton-Textile Institute. In a word, 
the business of the Institute is to collect and dissemi- 
nate statistics and other vital information so as to 
enable each manufacturer to conduct his business in- 
telligently. In addition, through its research depart- 
ment, the Institute is actively engaged in efforts to find 
new uses for cotton goods. Last year it conducted a 
sales promotional campaign with the idea of making 
the use of cotton goods more popular. This campaign 
was a great success. A similar campaign is being 
planned for next year which will be much wider in its 
scope and which already gives promise of producing 
splendid results. The Institute is also aiding the indus- 
try in trying to find new markets for its goods, especial- 
iy in foreign fields, and otherwise is exerting its efforts 
in every proper way to assist the industry out of its 
aifficulties. ‘To those who are well informed it is 
recognized that the leadership of the Institute has been 
of the highest order. Its work has been very helpful, 
but much remains to be accomplished. Naturally the 
degree of success that will follow is necessarily de- 
pendent upon the degree of co-operation by the mem- 
bers of the Institute and those mills which are not 
members of the organization. 


Unfortunately, there are a great niany individualists 
of the nineteenth century type in the cotton textile 


industry. They will not co-operate in any way. Their 
attitude is one of unenlightened selfishness. Actually 


they are standing in their own light. Not only must 
there be closer co-operation between employer and em- 


TALLOW 
GLYCERINE 
GUMS 
DEXTRINE 
PRESERVATIVE 
WATER 


Contains no Chlorides, no Mineral Salts, 
and no Mineral Oil. 


Sizing Compound 


STODGHILL & COMPANY 
530-532-534 Marietta St. 

The Size 

That Satisfies”’ 


A Compound that has never given any trouble at the finishing plant. 
Will give a good increase in tensile strength. 
This Compound and our Service will give the feel and weight desired. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


net 
Cute 


WEBBING FOR MECHANICAL USES 
up to six inches in width 
CoLUMBUS TAPE FASTENERS 
for spinning tape 
Non-STRETCH WEBBING 
for automobile tops 
CASKET WEBBING 


Durability 


(“COLUMBUS TAPE”) 


GEORGIA WEBBING & TAPE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
“MANUFACTURERS OF 
Narrow Fabrics 


SPINNING AND TWISTER TAPES 
various widths, weights, and weaves 


Loop WRAPPING TAPE 
for tire manufacturers 


PLAIN WRAPPING TAPE 
for vulcanizing purposes 


TAPE SEWING THREAD 


Strength 


enoss 
KEY S/ 
=" 


' 


-aceording to reports received by the 
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ployee—but also between the individual mills in every 
pratical and proper way such as research work, adver- 
Lising and in trying to improve unsound methods of 
merchandising. Production must be kept in reasonable 
bounds and the mills must beware of trying to force 
on an unwilling market goods for which there is no 
consumer demand. We must seek the ‘aid of employees 
and redouble our efforts to increase the earnings of 
our mills thereby providing a fair return to those who 
have invested their money in the industry as well a 
better wages and improved living conditions for our 
people. Let us keep in mind in all our considerations 
that wages and profits go hand in hand that when the 
earnings: of the industry are increased, wages will 
raturally move up, and let me again emphasize that we 
should frankly take our problems to our employees and 
seek their aid in endeavoring to find a solution. After 
all, t is obvious that there is actually but little differ- 
ence between the problems of management, employee 
and stockholder. 


Whaever can now be favorably said as to wages, liv- 
ing and working conditions and humanitarian regard 
now being enjoyed by the workers in the textile industry 
of the South and of this State, it cannot be denied that 
much is yet to be accomplished. 
problems which he can never solve without the sym- 
pathy and assistance of his workers and the destiny of 
these workers, socially and industrially, must be safe- 
guarded. 

This truth we must keep foremost in our considera- 
tion. We have a task which calls for open handedness, 
a spirit of democracy, an attitude of conciliation, never 
cne of their aloofness or hostittty, friendly interchange 
of ideas, united determinatjon and fixed purpose. Those 
who constitute our wopking populatten—in the South 


possess that intelligence, that character and that trust-—+ 


worthiness which invite our industrial leaders to make 
the most of ths opportunity for ushering in with them 
a new era of progress, of successful operation and of 
harmonious relationship. 


Increase Use of Cotton Bags 


Use of cotton bags for peeking potatoes in convenient 

quantities for retail distribution is increasing steadily, 
1otton-Textile In- 
stitute in a survey of the retail grocery trade, which is 
now being made. 

Reports from retail grocers in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and 'Massachusetts indicate that housewives 
cften prefer this type of package and are buying more 
of their household supply of potatoes in cotton bags 
this year than ever before. Approximately. one-half 
the stores interviewed by the Institute in these four 
“tales are selling potatoes in this way. Of these more 
than 78 per cent favor cotton containers because they 


save time in serving customers and tend to. increase 


the unit of sale. 

These small potato bags are usually made of plain 
unbleached materials, but experiments are being made 
by shippers in Idaho in using such colors as green or 
blue, in gingham checks, as a means of making pack- 
ages more distinctive. 

In connection with this market study the Institute is 


investigating the use of cotton bags for packing fruit 


and nuts in retail quantities. The consensus of opinion 
from the retail grocers favor bags for such a purpose. 
made of an open mesh cotton fabric. Such a fabric 
would be essential because customers generally prefer 
to examine these purchases. 


The. mill owner has - 
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Help Production by Establishing 
Uniformity 


' You cannot expect a svrperintendent to 
keep production figures up and labor 
costs down when the “breaks” are 
against 

Seott Testing Machines take the guess 
work out of production forecasts. 


HENRY L.SCOTT COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE. R.! 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Textile Mills; Hudro-Electric Developments: 
Tobacco Products Plants, Cotton, Tobacco 
and General Warehousing; Industrial Hous~ 
ing; Steam Power Plants; Steam Utilization. 


General Offices : 


Greenville, South Carolina 


| 


Records Speak Volumes 
-F The unusual qualities of Caldwell Cypress 
Tanks are proven by their enviable records ; 
in all sections of the country. Perhaps this 
is largely due to the fact that. of all woods, : 
cypress is the one which lasts best outside 4 
its native climate. - | 
Thirty years experience in building tanks 
enables us to couple this remarkable tank a | 
wood with workmanship and design that in- m4 
sure the maximum of tank satisfaction. : 
Tanks can be lined with lead, monel metal Re: 
or other acid-proof metal. 


Send for Catalog 
| W. E. CALDWELL CO. 


Incorporated 
2070 Brook St., Louisville, Ky. 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Griffin, Ga. 
W. T. Osteen 


Hubbard, Texas 
i. @ Meere 


Greenville, 8. C. 
WwW. W. Greer 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., 


incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St, Boston 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
3290 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley M'lls, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton 
_ Mills, Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan 
Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
_ Established 1828 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Minneapolis 


Cincinnati 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
65 Worth St., New York 
Atlanta 


93 Fraklin St., 
Philadelphia 


Boston 
Chicago 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne Go. 
Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St., NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St., New York 


Offices in Principal Domestic and Foreign Countries 


SELLING AGENTS forl| 


223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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COTTON GOODS 


> 


New York. — There was little improvement in the 
cotton goods situation during the week. Approach of 
the holiday season and inventory period served to light- 
en buying interest and there is little indication that the 
riarket will show any decided change before the coming 
of the new year. 


Sheetings assumed a Shearer aspect with prices in- 
lermediate and subject to bid. Carded broadcloths were 
reported to have sold.in better volume, particularly in 
the lower counts, where commission houses reported 
several very fair transactions on contract at full prices. 
Sateens again eased off and sold likhtly. Drills and 
{wills were quiet. The market generally was quiet with 
sales as a whole very limited and with buyers showing 
a very’evident lack of confidence. 


Notwithstanding how comparatively easy it has been 
to shade the market on carded broadcloths, the situa- 
tion here is looked upon by close observers as slowly 
improving in its fundamentals. Two or three centers 
probably are carrying more goods than necessary for 
comfort, and these have heen more or less influencing 
the general tone. Through curtailment, 


or hecause of 


freer selling policies earlier in the fall, a number of 
cther centers are considered to be in relatively satis- 
factory shape. Altogether, say these observers, the 


condition of the carded broadcloths is not as poor as it 
was six weeks ago. ‘Sooner or later, they theorize, the 
trade will come to realize this, and there will be a 
sudden change in the tone. 

Cotton duck mills plan widespread subtationent of 
production during the early part of next vear, starting 
probably about mid-January, according to reports in 
the trade. The information served to strengthen values 
and eliminate price cutting that has been prevalent of 
late in some quarters. 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print ciotas, 5% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 5% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s BVA 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s ................. 8% 
Brown snectings, d-yard 11% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 
Brown sheetings, standard 12% 
9% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


57 Worth St. 
New York City 


| 


YARN MARKET 


. quiet during the past week. The government crop re- 
port passed without an appreciable effect upon the mar- 
ket and failed to stimulate buying. The weaker tone 
Lone of the cotton market helped keep the yarn situation 
quiet. The attitude of the buyers is simply that they 
are nol interested in yarn supplies at this time. Most 
of them plan to take only what they actually need be- 


‘ tween now and the first of the year. They are influ- 
enced by the approach of the holiday and inventory 
i period and seem to feel no urge to cover now. 
g There has been little change in the price situation. 
: Reports that a good many spinners have sold yarns 
under the general market are not borne out by spin- 
ners statements and cheaper sales, where they have 
“aa occurred, have covered very small quantities. The gen- 
' eral price list has been held firm. 
t There was a scattered business in weaving yarns, 
: trade being usually of a filling-in nature. A few fair 
: orders for later delivery were reported but these were 
. aa exceptions to the general rule. The knitting trades 
\ showed little interest and the movement of knitting 
Rr | yarns was said to be the smallest of the year. 
Reliable reports from the South indicate that curtail- 
A ment among carded yarn spinners is approximately 25 
| per cent. The most encouraging factor in the situa- 
lion is that mills are carrying very small stocks and 
despite the slow business of the past several weeks 
stocks have nol become burdensome. ‘There is appar- 
ently a well defined intention by the spinners to keep 
production down and in some quarters it is believed that 
curtailment will increase unless buying becomes more 
active within a short time. 

The demand for combed and mercerized yarn has been 
light and little change in the situation is expected dur- 
ing the next several weeks. It is understood that the 
majority of combed yarn spinners are operating only 
on actual orders. Prices have shown no quotable 
changes, 

Southern Single Chain Warps 26s 38 
10s 31 30s | 40 
12s 32 40s 47 

| 16s 33 40s ex __61 
20s 34% 50s 55 
30s 89% Carpet Yarns 

Southern Two-Ply Chain Tinged Carpet, 8s 3 and 

Warps 4-ply 28% 
| &s 31 White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
10s 32 4-ply 0 
12s 32% Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
16s 33 8s, 1-ply 26 
208 35% 8s 2, 3, and 4-ply 26% 
24s : 37% 10s 1-ply and 3-ply 27 
308. 40% 12s, 2-ply 29 
36s 46 16a, 2~-ply 32 
40s 47 20s, 2-ply 88% 
40s: ex. §1 26s, 2-ply Nom. 
Southern Single Skeins 30s, 2-ply Nom. 
} 6s 29 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- ply 

8s 8s 32 
14s 8 8344 
33 16s 3414 
20s 208 86 
248 36 Southern Frame Cones 
26s 361% 8s 
28s 37 10s $1 

87% 12s 31% 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins l4s 32 

0 16s 32% 
10s 30% 228 3314 
12s 31 248 35 
l6s 33 268 35% 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—Trading in yarns remained very 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


ommission Merchants 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
BOSTON - BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 


McCAMPBELL & COMPANY 
320 Broadway, New York 


fat SPEED, WAR ERS 

MACH 
mi AND RNOTTERS 


General Offices and Plant 
RD, ILL. 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby nein Company 
Millbury Mass. 


4 = 
| 
4 
Loom Cords a Specialty 
208 35 28s 37 
24s 86 308 87% 
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Roanoke, Va.—Contract for sup- 
plying office equipment for the Du- 
Pont Rayon Company plant aft 
Waynesboro, Va., has been awarded 
_| the Caldwell-Sites Company, of 


For Sale Opening For Young Office Man Roanoke, if has been announced. 
Wanted—textile graduate with at 
least six months practical experience 


6—No. 30 Foster motor driven cone in mill for office work. In answering 9 
winders. _please give complete details as to 
i0—No. 80 Foster belt driven cone education and experience. Address : 


ET’, 


2—-N5. 60 GF high speed cone winders. 


winders. K-1, care Southern Textile Bulletin. 
4—90 spindle Foster doublers motor ) Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
16—No. 50 Universal cone winders. 
12—No. 50 Universal tube winders. = —- — Rolls Wood, Metal, Rubber | 
8—No. 50 Universal winders, two-way | RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
attachments. STREET ORANGE. MASS. 


10—No. 50 Universal winders, Franklin B 

1—44” Curtis & Marble cloth folder. 4 : 

i—40” Curtis & Marble brusher. ‘ 

1—300 ton Bushnell knuckle joint cloth 
baling press 54x36x102. 

i--100 ton Bushnell knuckle joint yarn 
baling press 18x36x60. 

1—No. 55E Economy yarn baling press 
30x44x50. 

i—No. .54R Economy all steel one man 
hand power baling press 27x54x60. 

1—36x36 size kettie 154 gallons. 

i—32x32 size kettle 110 gallons. 

1—Pair Kron lap scales. 

1—Pair Howe lap scales. 

6—New Brigham cord splicing ma- 
chines. 


Cc. L. UPCHURCH & SONS 
Athens, Ga. 


A€unckle Jdvini 
60 to d00 
ions Pressure 
Motor Drive 
Self Contained 
Can be set 
anywhere you can 
run a wire 


Even widths, perfect 
selvedges, straight 
edges, made of long 
staple; uniform weav- 
ing, Lambeth Spinning and Twister \ 
Tapes cah save you money. Ask for y 
prices and samples. 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS Hydraulic, 60 to 


ssure, 
are read in practically every textile ool suit 
mill in the Southern States. Make your requirements. 
your wants and offerings known 


Lambeth Rope Corporation 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Let wus tell you 
oe more about them. Matablished 1872 
this style type, figure about Ounning & Boschert Press Co.,tec RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 
Set this style, about 30 words to W Werer Si. SYRA N.Y. is Dy train. The safest. Most 
y 367 comforable. Most reliable. Costs 


— =— 7 —— less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 


for short trips. 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Becky Ann’s beaks 
: Interesting Stories of 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


“A Man Without a 
LETTER HEADS Friend” 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match e é' 
BILL HEADS ~—_‘ FACTORY FORMS , Only a Factory Boy” 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head “The Better Way” 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books | 
MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK | 
Price $1.00 Each 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. Order trom 


DAVID CLARK, President! CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
18 WEST FOURTH 8T. | Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. Chariotte, N. C. 


“Will Allen—Sinner” 


| 
CLASSI 
= 
| 
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Faith in the Future 


During the last few days, we have buttonholed busi- 
ness acquaintances by the dozen and asked them: 
“Would you say that American Telephone & Telegraph, 
Woolworth, Consolidated Gas and other prominent cor- 


“Where Quality Counts” 


US. 


U. Ring Traveler Co. 
porations whose securities are traded on the New York am TRAVELED, 


Stock Exchange, have more or fewer registered stock- 159 PROVIDENCE, 
holders today than they did immediately prior to the 
stock market crash?” 

Invariably, the answer was an emphatic “fewer,” and 
the estimates of the decline in the number of stock- 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Represenative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville S$. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARB PARAMOUNT,” 


holders ran anywhere from 5 to 35 per cent. a the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
ure you aga 
As it happens, these guesses are totally incorrect. 
Insofar as.the more prominent corporations are con- | TEMPERED NARROW TRAV- 
eerned, and also with regard to many corporations no! FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
<0 widely known, their stock transfer books show more Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 


SET’ Patent No. 1,636,992. 
stockholders today, in most cases, than prior to the fall 


of stock prices. 
American Telephone & Telegraph has a greater num- 


her of stockholders today than at any previous time in 

its history. Approximately 500 adidtions every day are UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
4 helping to swell the total. The Pennsylvania Railroad Boston 
reports a larger stockholder list than it has ever known 


refore. Woolworth, which sent dividend checks to 


‘ some 10,000 stockholders on June 30, sent cheeks to Textile Winding Machinery 

» 19,000 odd on December 2 

{ And. companies that probably would not be classed 

. with the financial “blue chips,” also report large in- Southern Offices 

crease. For example, the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 

: lator Company informs us that on August 15 it had Charlotte, N. C. . Atlanta, Ga. 
755 registered stockholders, whole on November 30 the Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
total was 993, an increase of some 30 per cent. I. E. Wynne R. B. Smith 
| These and other equally interesting figures are given Factory Office: Providence, R I. 
in an article which appears elsewhere in this issue : 


under the title: “The Small Stockholder Has Not. Been 
| Eliminated.” What do the figures signify? 
; To some they may mean nothing more than that peo- 
' ple who formerly kept stock at their brokers have had 
it registered in their own names and put it in their 
vaults. No doubt that is a partial explanation. But 
the increase in the number of registered stockholders is 
ehiefly due to outright buying in small lots by investors 
throughout the country. The great middle classes step- 
ped in, when the speculative element stepped out. 
There is something imspiring in that. President : 
Hoover has said “it is action that counts.” The small REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
investors of the nation have acted. They have nol 


merely said that it does not pay to be a bear on the R O L L E R C A L F 


United States. They have gone into the marketplace 


- 
-_ 


and demonstrated their faith in our commercial future R. ee a Co. 
in a manner that leaves no doubt of their sincerity. ‘ re ee 
Will fanture dood ele hy Direct Factory Representatives in the Seuth 
Prove merery SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Greenville, 8. C. 
word—a similar faith? Will they back up their con- | : 


/ tentions concerning low inventory and unclogged chan- 
nels of retail trade with undiminished sales and adver- 
tising campaigns? 

The small investor has shown the way. More than 
ever before, our leading corporations are customer- 
owned. These customers who had money to buy stock 
al a lime when money proverbially seeks a secret hiding 
place, also have money to buy their share of this 


nation’s output. Manufacturers who display by action 


their faith in the country’s future will benefit equally FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
with these small investors. 
The thousands of odd-lot buyers invested their money 


in corporate securities because they had an abiding CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 


Manufactured by 


faith in the future of the country. They took it for COMPANY 

granted that the executive heads of the corporations 

whose securities they bought possess a similar faith and CLINTON, IOWA 

will act acordingly. We have an idea they will not be QUALITY | SERVICE 


disappointed.—Printers’ Ink. 


STARCH 
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EKMPLOYMENT RBRUREATJ | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 

During the three month's membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
slashing, spooling and warping. Ex- 
perienced on plain and fancies. Strictly 
temperate. No. 5686. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer weaving. One loomfixer in 
family. Good references. No. 5687. 


Experienced on 


WANT position as dyer. 
No. 5688. 


raw stock and long chain. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer jacquard weaving. Textile 
school graduate and practical experi- 
ence. No. 6689. 


WANT position as second hand in card- 
ing or as card grinder. 14 years card 
room experience and good references. 
No. 5690. 


WANT position as personal manager. 
' University graduate and six years ex- 
perience. Best references as to char- 
acter, training, experience and ability. 
No. 5691 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 25 
years experience on colored work. No. 
5692. 


WANT position as carder or spinner— 
earding preferred—or superintend- 
ent of small yarn mill. Best of refer- 
ence. No. 5698. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Best references. No. 5694. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced and reliable. No. 5695. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 


Experienced on various numbers and 
ean give the best of references. No. 
5697 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Experienced and a good 
manager of help. Would accept position 
as second hand in large plant. No. 5698. 
as second hand in large mill if wages 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
are good. Now employed but need a 
better position, and am qualified for it. 
References. No. 65699. : 


WANT position as overseer or second 
hand in large card room. I. C. 8S. grad- 
uate, ten years experience, married and 
can give the best of references. No. 
5700. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Experienced on yarns 4s to 
80s white and colored. Best. references. 
No, 5701. 

WANT position as overseer weaving, or 

superintendent. I. C. 8. graduate and 

practically experienced. No. 5702. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
designing. References. No. 5708. 

WANT position as overseer weaving or 
cloth room. Fifteen years with one 
mill. Good references. No. 5704. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Seven vears as overseer one. plant. 
Mffictent. Best references. No. 5705. 


WANT position with large mill or chain 
of mills as overhauler spinning. Can 
do fitting and moving. No. 5706. 


WANT position as second hand in card- 


ing, day or night. Two in family to 
work in mill. Good references. No. 
5707. 


WANT position as overséer weaving and 
slashing. Experienced on plain fancies 
and jacquards—cotton and rayon. Jac- 
quards preferred. I. C. 8S. course and 
good reterences. No. 6708. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Go 
anywhere. Age 37. Experienced in 
cloth and cord mills. Licensed station- 
ary engineer. Best references. No. 
9709. 

WANT position as overseer carding. Age 
42. 12 years overseer. 
liable. No. 65710. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
or shipping. Age 36; 12 years as over- 
seer and shipping clerk on denims and 
checks. Married. Strictly sober. Best 
references. 5711. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 


rayon preparation. Age 338. 20 years 
experience in spinning. Six years on 


rayon preparation. Would consider 
position as salesman with reliable firm, 
No. 5712. 

WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding or spinning. 12 years 
experience. On present job four years. 
References. 5713 

WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Seven years assistant and 
four years overseer. Good on. textile 
calculations. Prefer carding. Refer- 
ences. No. 5714. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 


Experienced on sheetings, drills, sa- 
teens and chambrays. Age 42. Best 


references. 5715. 


WANT position as engineer or mechanic. 
All kinds of engineering and shop 
work. Well experienced and qualified. 
No. 5716 


WANT position as electrician or. master 
mechanic. Sixteen years experience. 
Prefer N. C. References. No, 5717. 

WANT position as master mechanic. 17 
years experience. On present job eight 
years. Eployers will recommend me. 
No. 6718. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Nos. 2s to 40s. Age 33. Prefer N. C. 
Best references. No. 5719. 


WANT position as ‘ overseer weaving. 
Experienced on a wide variety of goods, 
plain and fancy. Good references. No. 


WANT position as dyer. 11 years ex- 
perience on raw stock yarn and beams. 
Can handle laboratory work. No. 5721. 


WANT position as electrician or master 
mechanic. 15 years experience both 
lines. Best references. No. 6722. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
or as second hand in large mill. 1. Cc. S. 
graduate. Experienced on denims. 
References. No. 5723. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 15 
years experience. Efficient and reliable. 
Best references. No. 5724. 


WANT position as slasher tender. Ex- 
perienced on rayon and fine eotton 
yarns, stripes and checks. Good refer- 
ences, No. 6726. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 21 


years experience. Can hold any size 
job. Will go anywhere. No. 5726. 
WANT position as loom fixer. Experi- 


enced on Drapers.—Comp. 


Efficient and re- 
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COTTON TEXTILE IMPORTS 
DOWN IN TEN MONTHS 


Fair success in the progressing 
effort of the United State cotton tex- 
tile industry to meet competition of 
European mills, particularly in finer 
fabrics, was refleced in a report, 
made public, which showed imports 
of cotton textile in the ten-month 
period ended October 31 totaled 40,- 
808,000 square yards, or a decrease 
of approximately 2,500,000 square 
vards from the total of 43,406,000 
square yards for the corresponding 
period of last year. 


This report was prepared by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce and was made public by C. 
Grant Isaacs,-manager of the region- 
al office in Charlotte of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
The changes in prices and fluctua- 
tions in volumes of imports of the 
several classifications of. cotton 
cloths resulted in a decrease of only 
$130,000 to $10,537,000 in the value 
of these imports, compared with the 
corresponding ten months of 1928. 
Imports in October, this year, total- 
ed 5,339,000 square yards, valued at 
$1,122,000, compared with 3,123,000 
square yards, valued at $846,000, for 
the same months of last year. Sep- 
tember imports . were — 3,076,000 
square yards, valued at $852,000. 


Imports of unbleached poplins 
and other shirtings inthe ten 
months this years totaled 5,556,000 
square yards, valued at $1,500,000. 
compared with 4,640,000 square 
yards, valued at $1,240,000. Printed; 
colored, and fancy woven shirts im- 


ported totaled 5,447,000 square yards 


valued at $2,118,000, the largest 
classification in point of value, com- 
pared with 5,554,000 square yards, 
valued at $2,185,000. Imports of un- 
bleached sateens totaled 2,829,000 
square yards, valued at $484,000, 
compared with 4,108,000 square 
yards, valued at $607,500. — 

Imports of lawns, organdies, nain- 
sooks and similar fine goods, un- 
bleached, fell off substantally in 


quantity and in value, while: im- 
ports of these goods, bleached. in- 
ereased almost 1,000,000 square 
yards to 6,833,000 square yards ‘and 
about $125,000 in value to $1,251,000. 
The totals for each of the two pe- 
riods were about the same for im- 
ports of printed, colored and fancy 
woven goods of this classification, 
the quantity for the ten months of 
this year being 4,400,000 square 
yards, valued at $1,505,000. 
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| 
Regular 
or special 
ring 
holders 


~ 


! 


We can ‘furnish any 
type of ring holders \) 
your work requires, 
in steel, brass or cast A 
iron. If a regular type doesn’t fit your needs, 
we will design a special one for you. We also 


manufacture bushings which permit small rings | 
State your | 


to be inserted in larger holders. 


| 


needs and we will be glad to quote and send you | 


samples or a sketch. 


SPINNING RING CO. 


11177 


Any Make Flyer Presser ‘Duplicated 


ROVING FLYERS 


-—~machine made, separately tested and inspected, 

insures regularity in form with no variation in 

weight. | 

Curved slots uniform in width, edges smooth and 

highly polished 

Surface inside hollow arm absolutely smooth. 

Flyer rigid. Pressers uniform in weight, smoothly 

hnished, perfectly balanced and tested betore leaving 

our shop. 

Eighty-five per cent of the Southern Mills use them, 
Proof that they give service and satisfaction. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


P. Ss. MONTY. 
Vice-Pres. 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Are you satisfied ‘with the 


WEAVING 
RAYON 


Have you tried the special 


Williams’ tension for 


WEAVING 
RAYON 


Many successful Rayon Mills 
are now using these shuttles— 
why not see for yourself what 


they will accomplish. 


Heddles—Heddle frames 
Shuttles—Cotton Cards 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, 
Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 
Postoffice Box G. 
Millbury, Mass. 


We are sending sample. shuttle with. full. bebbin of filling. 
Please send us one of your special Rayon shuttles. 


Mill. 
Address 
Signed 


q 
3 
A Spinning SINCE 1830 =p 
THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 
® 
results vou are obtaining with 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Showing Plain Beams 


Pit 
Pending 


Johnson Improved Warn Sizer 


FOR RIBBONS 


ITH this machine warps can be made, 
| sized, and beamed direct from creel in 
one operation—they can also be sized from 
beam to beam or from beam to spool. Any 
number of spools or beams of any type or width 
can be used depending on the width of the 
machine. 


Each unit is independent and can be adjusted 
separately for width and tension—regardless of 
diameter. And can be removed or installed 
readily. 


This improved feature is especially designed 
so that it can be attached to any standard 
Johnson Sizer now in use. It may be purchased 
separately. 

Write for descriptive folder containing 
complete details 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


10 Ramapo Ave., Paterson, N. J. 


Representatives 


s G. SLAUGHTER JOSEPH BARNES 
Charlotte; N. C. New Bedford, Mass.’ 
TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, LIMITED 
Manchester, England 


SOCIETE INONX] 

Lyons, France 
ELBROOK, INC. 
Shanghai, China 


Showing Spools where traverse is required 


Pat. 
Pending 
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Continuous Automatic Extractor 


This apparatus consists of a ruggedly mounted pair of 12” 
diameter compound lever weighted squeeze rolls, with ad- 
justable feed and doffer aprons, to which bleach or dye liquor 
saturated cotton or wool:is continuously delivered by an 
Automatic Feed and by which the maximum percentage of 
such contained liquid is squeezed from the fibres and runs to 
waste or is recovered as the situation demands. 


Why not employ this modern Extractor in vour dvehouse? 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 


Graniteville, Mass. 


Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 
and Yarn Conditioning Machines 


Fred H. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 


HARRIS 


TRADE MARK - REG US PAT 


GREASES 


Cut Down 
Operating Costs 


—by using the best oil. 


HARRIS OILS are always uniformly high in 
quality, and are correct for the specific pur- 
pose for which they are intended. 


It is a proven fact that operating costs can 
be lowered by the LUBRICATION ECON- 
OMY that results from using high quality 
oils like HARRIS. 


Harris Oils are made to meet every 
lubricating requirement. Full informa- 
tion will be sent on request. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL CO. 


326 South Water St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Edited by “Becky Ann” (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


_ CHARLOTTE, N. C., DeceMBER 19, 1929 


of the Mill Villages 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
Dallas Mill News 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

The school and churees are busy 
preparing their Christmas  pro- 
grams. 

Rison girls’ team lost to Hazel 
Green, Friday, while the boys won. 

The Dallas “Y” girls tied Hazel 
Green, Saturday afternoon, 26—26. 
Hazel Green won the county cham- 
pionship last year. The Dallas Var- 
sity won from the Business. Men’s 
Club Friday night. 

The community enjoyed an old 
time Fiddler’s contest at Rison 
school Thursday night. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Jones and fami- 
ly of Cleveland, Ohio, visited Mr. 
W. H. Fisher and family last week. 

The Hi-Y Club had an interesting 
meeting at the Y. M. C. A. Saturday 
morning. 

Among those who are on the sick 
list are: Mrs. Richard Statum, Ruth 
Cope and Thomas Owens. 

The Ladies Missionary Society put 
on an oyster supper and bazaar at 
the Y. M. C, A., Saturday. 

The Epworth League will attend 


the ‘Monte Sano Union at New Hope, 


Friday night. 
LOOKING FORWAD. 


HARTWELL, GA. 
Hartwell Mills No. 4 


Mr: H. O. Rogers and Mr. H. M. 
Banister were business visitors to 
Toccoa last Saturday. 

Mr. Bud Gilstrap has returned 
from a pleasant visit to friends and 
relatives in Liberty and Easley, S. C. 

Mr. and A. R. Williams were 
recent visitors to Ninety-Six, S. C., 
where they were the guests of their 
caughter,..Mrs. .Lewis Baker and 
family. 

Mrs. Idelle Meredith of Anderson, 
5. C., was the guest of her daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Davidson and 
family, last week-end. 


‘The friends of Mrs. Nathan 
Howard will be interested to know 
that she is able to return from the 
Anderson County Hospital, where 
she underwent an operation, to the 
home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. EK. Casey of our community. 

Here’s wishing for you, -Aunt 
Becky and all our readers a very 
Merry Christmas and a Happy and 
Prosperous New. Year. 

A GEORGIA PEACH. 


MY WILL 

“My fortune? Well, it comes to 
nil, 

But more the less I make my 
will ; 

The earth, the air, the sea, the 
sky 

And al the things that in them 
lie ; 

With love, and faith, and con- 
Stancy,. 


And hope, and human sympathy, 

And courtesy and kindliness, 

And all the qualities that bless, 

Wherever found, ng matter 
where, 

Upon said earth, or in said air, 

Being of sound, disposing mind, 

I herewith leave to all mankind, 

And hope they'll use them just as 
free 

As tho they'd all belonged to 
me.” 


—By John Kendrick Bangs. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
Tonight finds me trying to. write 
a few lines for your Home Section. 
We are having some cold weather 
here now. and had a big snow about 
three weeks ago. I think every one 
was glad to see it. 
Well, Aunt Becky, it is just about 


Christmas time again and I wonder 
if old Santa is going to get around 
this year? [I guess everyone hopes 


so any way ;—the little folks especi- 


ally. 

We. are ‘doing well here; .every 
thing is going nicely in our depart- 
ment and hope it remains so. 

We sure have a real basketball 
line up, too, and I think we will do 
better in base ball this coming year; 
but-it is too'cold to discuss base ball 
yet. 

I will close, for maybe old Santa 
has something interesting he would 
like to say. 

Wishing all a very Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year. 


H. R. 
(Thatcher Plant) 


TUPELO, MISS. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are still running both day and 
night with more help than we know 
what to do with. If you ever come 
to Tupelo, you won't leave unless 
you have to, and then you will come 
backs We have one of the nicest 
towns in the South and the best 
men to work for. Our line-up of 
overseers are:.J. A. Adams, superin- 
tendent; J. D. Baggett, card room, 
day; Hunter Murray, card room, 
night; Oscar Robinson, spinning 
reom, day; Vid Jennings, night; A. 
H. Sutton, weave room, day; H. 8. 
Whitenton, night; J. H. Hollyday, 
cloth room, day; John Lanphire, 
night; John Clark, master mechanic. 
And let me say this: we have one 
of as fine doctors as any mill—Dr. 
Hunt; the weather is never too bad 
or the hour too late for him. 

Sunday school is on the boom here 
with Dr. Hunt, superintendent. 

We also have. a fine attendance at 
church, Dr. Walter Kitchens, pastor. 

Aunt Becky, I read some of your 
books about twenty years ago when 


you were with the Mill News. And 


I never will forget them. 
JUST PEG. 
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Becky Ann’s Own Page 


MORE ABOUT BIBB MILLS 


I keep thinking about my wonder- 
ful visit to Bibb Mills, and the in- 
teresting things I learned and the 
nice people I met. Tl never in the 
world be able to tell it all, but I must 
say something. about the Crown 
Knitting Mill; even if late. I had 
misplaced my notes,.so did not get 
this in the general write-up. How- 
ever, Crown deserves a _. special 


write up. 

The Crown | 
has 227. knitting machines, and 
makes two grades of heavy half- 


hose, that are sold all over the U. 8. 


and Canada. 

These “socks” are absolutely per- 
fect. Are beautiful patterns, of 
various colors, and the colors are 
as good as can be made. They are 
_ good enough for anyone—especially 
for everyday winter-wear, 
“Jeems” was delighted with the 
package I brought home to him. 
Both of us are pleased to find that 
washing doesn’t hurt the lovely 
colors. 

If memory serves me right, J. A. 
Peacock is overseer finishing, and 
has been here 10 years; M. R. Cros- 
by, the second hand in spinning 
worked up from doffer. 

J. O. Snow, general overseer, has 
had charge of the knitting for 30 
years, and has reared and educated 
a fine family. One son, B. B. Snow, 
is assistant to Superintendent W. B. 
Parker, of Bibb No. 2, and they make 
a winning team, believe me. 0. E. 
Snow is assistant to his father, in 
the knifting mill, which is near 
Bibb No. 2. W. C. Harris is another 
second hand. | 

An Interesting Notice 

I think it was on the office door 
of the overseer of twisting and fin- 
ishing Bibb No. 2 (A. B. Fincher, 
overseer), that I saw a list of 10 
doctors named, giving their -tele- 
phone numbers, and this advice: 
“In case of accident or sickness, call 
any of these, and when necessary, 
send patient to Macon Hospital.” 

I asked Mr. Fincher if the Bibb 
ioe ad put that notice up, and he 
said: 

“Yes. They leave nothing to guess 
about and do everything possible 
for their employees’ welfare.” 

Seeing and hearing all I did, I was 
ready to agree with him. He has 
been in the Bibb family” 25 years. 
W. J. Vaughn is second hand in Mr. 
Fincher’s room; €. $8. Haygood, over- 
seer spinning, Bibb No. 2, and Rufus 
Fair is his second hand. Mr. Hay- 
good has been there 24 years, and 
has charge of the daily clinic, if I 
remember correctly. 

On Sunday, while in Macon,—Mr. 
and Mrs. W. A. Hunt, and I, had the 


honor of being dinfier-guests in the . 


home of Superintendent and Mrs, 


and . 


W. B. Parker, and we will not soon 
forget that treat... Mr. Parker is 
superintendent, of Bibb No. 2, the 
Crown and the knitting mill—all 
right. together. 

Every day. something pleasant in 


connection with my visit to Bibb 


Manufacturing Company, comes to 
mind, and I, do not believe that 
working people anywhere, can pos- 
sibly be more happily situated. 
Insurance | 

I'm a great believer in insurance, 
and the free insurance given by the 
company to employees, beginning at 
$300 and increasing each year till it 
becomes $1,000 at the end of ten 
year's service, is a great thing, But 
that is not all. Arrangements. have 
been made so that operatives have 
other msurance too, and $1,000 costs 
only 80 cents per month, regardless 
of age. 


No wonder people stay with Bibb 


Mfg. Co. The wonder is that any 
cne ever leaves. 


LANCASTER, §. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

I am just a boy, from Charlotte, 
and have not seen any news from 
here, in the paper; if there is not 
any one writing from here I want 
to try my hand at it. 

Overseer spinning room — Dock 
Barton, day run, F. R. Brown, night 
run; card room—Bud Adams, day 


run, Lawrence Collins, night run; 


weave room—Ollie Knight, 
run, Mr. Walls, day run. 
Aunt Becky, we are on four days 
a week at the present, and we will 
all be glad when we start up on full 
tme. We all like Mr. Cobb. 
_W.-E. STEWART. 


GENEVA, ALA. 
Westview 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

As I have never seen anything 
from our mill in your fine little 
paper. . ve decided to write a few 
lines to see if you will adopt us in 
your big family, too. 

We have a real good Sunday 
school and preaching twice a month. 
Brother L. L. Wright, who served 
our church last year, was sent back 
again, and we are all glad to have 


night 


him, 
Mr. Abb Bryant, our efficient 
bookkeeper, went bird - hunting 


Saturday afternoon; haven't heard 
what his luck was. 

The mill company has recently 
repainted the village houses, which 
helps. the. looks of everything 
wonderfully. 

Little Miss Henrietta Davidson is 
on the sick list this week; hope she 
will soon be able to go back to 
school, 


We have one of the best night 


schools in the State. Come ©” 
some time, Aunt Becky, and 
of our entertainments. We | ''® 
a short period of our tim: °°) 
night before class to fun; 
lieve me, when it comes (‘0 


have a “Gorn shucking” con':-' 
have the fun. 


We are to have a Christw:- ‘ee 
and supper for the aftern) 
night classes, Christmas we: 

Mr. W. Pidwell is out put 
we hope to see him well agai: 

Heres hoping you and yours 4 
Merry Christmas and a Hap)» \ew 
Year. 

PUNY. 

(We are glad to hear from you, 
but belieye that Superintendent 
Cobb will object te your pen name. 
He wants the whole ‘“cock-eyed 
world” to think everybody in ‘“\\ est- 
view” is robust and healthy !—Aunt 
Becky.) 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
Merrimack Mfg. Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We have had a snow! | 

“Home Coming” was celebrated 
last week when the following 
“wanderers” returned: Mr. Joe 
Gibbs and family, from ‘Texas; 
Messrs. Lem Easley and Virgil 
Davis, from Oklahoma, and Mr. 
Mayburn Chaney from California. 
They all agree that there is “no 
place like Merrimack.” 

Virgil Lovette, Jr., college student, 
spent Thanksgiving here with his 
parents. 

We are sorry to report the illness 
of Mr. Hearty Davis, formerly of 
Merrimack, but now of Decatur. 

5S. R. Butler, was a- visitor to 
Bradley school, recently, and made 
a fine talk in Chapel. He is super- 
intendent of education in Madison 
county. 

Due to inclement weather, the 
Riverside Girls of Decatur, post- 
poned the basketball game with the 
Bradley girls. 

Miss Ruth Farrar, went to Nash- 
ville, Thursday, to accompany Mrs. 
C. P. Baker home from Vanderbilt 
Hospital, where she has been taking 
treatment. 

Scout Troop No. 4, met in the Joe 
Bradley School and rendered a fine 
program. 

Mildred Brazelton has been suf- 
fering from a sprained ankle, but 
we are glad to say that she is im- 
proving. 

Annie Mae Spurlock, and Pauline 
Morrison motored to Nashville re- 
cently, with Mrs. Hornbuckle. 

A large erowd is expected for the 
Fiddler's Contest Monday night, 
Many awards are to be made. 

| LEARNING MORE 
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ALICE 
IN 


BLUNDER-LAND 


By Ethel Thomas 


“Have any of you seen anything suspicious in this 


line?” The overseer of weaving drew a paper from his 


pocket which he laid on the desk. 


“T took this down from the wall of the men’s dressing 
room . I didn’t think it important, but perhaps it is.” The 
president picked up the paper and read: 


“A pound of cotton costs 18 cents, and makes five 
yards of cloth which sells for 25 cents per yard. It 
takes 10 hours to weave a cut of sixty yards, and the 
weaver is paid 20 cents per cut—just one-third cent 
per yard. If a weaver runs 16 looms sixty hours 
(one week) how much does he get and what does the 
manufacturers get?” 


Underneath the query was written in red: “THE 
WEAVER GETS HELL AND THE MANUFACTURER 
GETS RICH.” The president frowned: 

“The party forgot all about the cost of opening, mixing, 
picking, carding, spinning, spooling, waste and upkeep of 
machinery, wages, taxes and salaries of overseers, etc.” 


CHAPTER Iil 


The superintendent and overseers went back to their 
desks with nerves raw and tingling from the lash of cruel 
criticism weilded by the president. How could they radi- 
ate brotherly love or feel in sympathy with operatives 
wihio had fallen down on their jobs? Each determined to 


jocate the trouble, and woe unto any who were found 


idling! They had been given two weeks to make good, or 
“alse.”’ The overseers especially, were in a bad humor, 


and sore at the superintendent for suggesting a cut in 


wages. 


Redd, the weaver, was savagely chewing his pencil and 
studying production sheets. That paper he had found 
seemed now to suggest that trouble was brewing. But it 
was wrong. Good weavers could weave a cut in 814 hours 
—or seven cuts per loom per week. Up to the past few 
weeks good twenty-loom weavers averaged $24.00 per 
week. Ten to sixteen loom weavers made less on an aver- 
age than did the 20-loom weavers, proving conclusively 
that it was all a question of efficiency. Why must the 
mill company be censured because inefficient or indiffer- 
ent workers made less? Why, some of the ten-loom 


. weavers would not draw $12.00 next pay-day!! What could 


be the trouble? By jinks, he’d find out! 


In each department the overseers “jacked up’ the sec- 
ond hands, getting some satisfaction in passing on a 
little of the same kind of medicine that the president had 
forced down them. The second hands “took it out” on 
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Nobody's Business 


By Gee MoGee. 


A SANTA CLAUS LETTER. 


flat rock, s. C. dec the 19, 1929. 
mr. sandy claws, 

north pole, nm. y. 
deer old sandy claws :— 

i am a little man only 62 yr. old and finished 
the first grade, then i had to go to work, so i 
thought i would rite you afew lines to tell you 
what to fetch me and my little friends. i have 
been a food feller ever since last yr. when you 
—_ and i still have some of the segars left 
ye 


sandy claws, plese bring me a pr. of beef 


skales what wont way so heavy and a beef 


knife and a sign to hang on my beef waggin 
which reads as followérs: “mike Clark, rfd.— 
his beef waggin.” it costs nearly 3$ to get this 
sign painted here since the war, so you can 


help me a right smart by getting this — up : 
for me, 


deer old sandy, my little wife has done fairly 
well enduring the present yr. considering of — 
her roomy-tism andsoforth which has kept me 
up a good manny nights with ‘linnyment, so 
fetehed her a big black shawl fo wear over her 
shoulders so’s i can get my over coat when i 
want to go anny wheres and allso bring along 
a coffee pot and a box of face powder and a 
pr. of hoses, silk, if possible. 


~eh, yes, sandy: plese be sure to fetch me a 
big mushtash cup for buttermilk ansoforth, 
and how about a box of tobacker (browns 
mule) with a package of snuff for both of us? 
and remember a beef knife with a long blade 
is he kind i want, so if you fetch along a knife 
with a short blade, you might as well throw it 
back into yore sled and drive on. i hvae 2 of 
them kind. 


i want you to fetch gee mcgee a book which 
will teech him how ta rite the truth insted of 
lies andsoforth, and allso a nice nake tie would 
make him look better, as the 1 i give him about 
5 yr. hence has wore out, but he don’t seem to 
know it. if it amt too much trubbell, bring 
him a pr. of sox without green in them. the 
pr. he has been using for sevrel months have 
lost they shape and‘ folks will no he is green 
without the sox being that. color. 


: and fetch gee mcgee’s uncle joe a big feather 
bed and a feather piller to match and some 
good whittlin sticks and allso a sofy piller 
would come in handy for him to use on the 
coarthouse benches where he loafs ansoforth, 
and if his aunt minervy knowed how to use a 
good shotgun in the modern female way, i 
would ask you to fetcher her 1 of them, but i 
will leave that to you, as she is a good woman, 
but married Defoar she thot. come m my 
house by the back way as the house in front 
of mine is not where i live, so lookout for my 
heef waggin. if in dout, rife or foam befoar 
you get there so’s we can be a sleep. 
yores trulie, 
mike Clark, rfd. 
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WARE SHOALS, §&. C. 
Drink Liquor—You Lose Your Job. 


Ware Shoals Manufacturing Company. is to 
be commended for the positive stand they are 
taking in regard to liquor. It seems that war 
is declaired in full seriousness.” Liquor and 
a job with the Ware Shoals Manufacturing 
Company cannot be mixed. 

The Company is not attempting. to preach 
any sermons or to infringe upon the liberty, 
if drinking liquor is in any wise a liberty, of 
an individual, but is acting within its absolute 
right in maintaining that anyone, regardless 
of position, skill, prestige or what not, who 
indulges in whiskey drinking is disqualified for 
work here. 

This. policy is receiving the acclamation of 
all good people in the community, and will, 
without a doubt, add much to the peace and 
happiness of the village. 


Night School Banquet. 

Two months ago a night school was organ- 
ized for the adults of the town who were de- 
prived of opportunities when they were young- 
er. Fifty-four enrolled and the majority 
showed lots of interest and did good work. - 

Tuesday night the school closed with a ban- 
quet at the school house. Thirty-four were 
present, also Miss Kerr, county organizer of 
Greenwood county. — 

Games were played and songs were sung 
after which Miss Taylor and her Home Eco- 
nomics Class served a delightful four-course 
dinner. The tables were very attractive An 
their Christmas decorations. Everybody had 
a good time and will be looking forward to the 
opening of school after Christmas. 

Sports. 

‘Ware Shoals got their first bad defeat for 
the season at the hands of the fast Lyman “A” 
on the later’s court Monday night. Lyman 
started the game scoring and the local boys 
just couldn't stop them. McMakin and Smith 
led the scoring attack and our boys couldn’t 


stop them. McMakin is just two inches taller’ 


than Walt Martin and he just ran up and flip- 
ped the ball into the basket with little effort. 
Smith was the champion dribbler of the game. 
The first half ended with Lyman leading 26-8. 
Fletcher and Gibson were the scorers for the 
locals. Lyman made ‘an aerial attack as well 
as a scoring attack ofthe game. 
Ware Shoals Whips Spinning Company 47-36. 
Ware Shoals won their second game this 
season Saturday night in Greenville by whip- 
ping American Spinning Company by the score 
of 47-36. The Ware Shoals boys showed up 
well against this team, especially Fletcher and 
L. Werner, two of the local players. Fletcher 
scored 17 points and Werner scored 19 points. 
These two boys were throwing the ball into 
the basket in any sort of position. 
Bridwell, of the opponents, played a good 
game, scoring 16 of their 36 points. Watt and 
Sanders did some extra good guarding for the 
local team, while Major did some good guard- 
ing for the Spinning Company. 


GOLDVILLE, S. 
Joanna News 


December is such a happy month in which 
to live, to work, or to go to school! It is, or 
should be, a month of self-forgetfulness. Some- 
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the section men and the atmosphere grew tense and 
strained. Old and settled operatives, many of them own- 


ing or paying for homes oftheir own, grew grave and 


silent. Everybody felt that something was about to hap- 
pen. Young people smiled and winked knowingly at each 


other, with fingers pressed to lips in warning. 


But Saturday—payday, came as usual, with no real 
trouble. Second hands and section men had been alert, 
breaking up groups that congregated at water fountains 
or in dressing rooms-. At such times some would laugh 
suggestively, and others would look sullen and resentful. 

It was the last Saturday in June—three months since 
the advent of the Jennings family—and today was the 
day of days, for which the young people had saved their 
nickles and dimes as per instructions, and not one of 
the 250 had less than a dollar. The big picnic! Who 
doesn’t thrill over the thought of a big spread beneath 


great trees, out in the country away from the dust and’ 


grime of a manufacturing center? 


Two big trucks, gayly decorated and carrying banners, 
“For Our Classes Only,” “Chaperoned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Joe Jennings, Teachers,’ made several trips before all 
the interested young people were finally at Big Springs, 


five miles out—a lovely picturesque spot carpeted with | 


soft green grass and shaded by immense water oaks. 

Dan had traded his old Ford for a sport model Chevro- 
let, and Ella called Alice to ride with her, as she was 
going to drive out. Dan had already gone in a truck, 
she said. But just outside the village Dan was waiting, 
and with a triumphant laugh, eyes twinkling, he joined 
them, crowding in with Ella still at the wheel and Alice 
between them, her cheeks flushed and her heart pounding 
wildly. 


Ted worked as usual; that afternoon. He was trying 
to make and save every cent possible, looking forward 
to the time when Alice Avery would become his bride. 
And that afternoon, about three o'clock, a colored boy 
delivered a note to him—a strange mysterious note, which 
he read with incredulous eyes that a few moments later 
looked like those of a wounded animal. There were only 
a few words, but enough: 


“Your beloved Alice has gone to the picnic with 
D. F. What are you going to do about it?” . 


“It’s a lie,” he choked, looking around for the colored 
boy, who had disappeared. “It can’t be true! She would 
have told me. This is just a cruel joke of Ella’s. Lord 
knows she has tried hard enough to break us up. I don’t 
believe it! ‘Alice wouldn’t treat me like that!” 


But Ted Bristow threw down his tools, jerked off his 


overalls, hurriedly washed the black oil from his hands 
and rushed straight to Mother Avery, reprimanding him- 
self for neglecting Alice for work. He knocked on the 
door and smiled as Mrs. Avery came forward. : 


“I’m off early,” he said. “Tell Alice Pll run home and 
dress and be right back to take her to the picture show.” 
“Why, Ted! Didn’t she tell you? She has gone to the 
picnic,” in surprise and a bit frightened over Ted’s white 
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jealous, that was all. 
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face as he dropped down for 4 moment on the doorstep. 

“That damned bunch—traitors, all of them!” he almost 
sobbed. “I can’t prove it, but I know it. I’m no fool, 
and oh, Mother, Alice is in danger!” Ted sprang up and 
rushed away as if pursued by fiends, and Mrs. Avery 
sank down in a chair, bewildered and afraid. Hadn't 
she wondered many a time if Dan Forrest was interested 


in Alice? Hadn’t Ella shown too much interest in Ted? — 


And hadn’t Alice heard about it? What did Ted mean, 
“Alice in danger?” and “traitors?” Why the boy was 
She’d find out all about everything 
when Alice came home. Why hadn’t she told Ted? Was 
she in love with Dan? Mother Avery shook her head 
in disapproval. It couldn’t be! Why Alice and Ted were 
made for each other, and had always been so happy to- 


' gether until recently. Maybe that yelow-headed Ella was 


making trouble between them. 


“And oh, Lord, I perstiaded her to go to the picnic. 
I wanted her to have a good time like other girls. She 


works so hard and goes out so little,’ groaned Mrs. 
Avery. 


At this hour the picnic crowd with appetizing odor of 
of barbecue scenting the air, were seated on the grass 
and listening to addresses and talks, by their friends 
Jennings and wife, and Dan Forrest. 


Jennings now had the stage, and was heaping con- 
gratulations and praises upon the young people, for their 
wonderful co-operation in getting up the picnic. The 
young people felt indeed honored to be recognized as 
“smportant.”. They had been starving for recognition 
and action, and their pent-up energies were now finding 
an outlet, engineered by their wonderful leaders, who 
had completely won their confidence and allegiance. Bow- 


ing right and left, and smiling engagingly, Jennings ad- 


dressed them: 


“Has the mill company ever given you a picnic?” 
“No!” was the unanimous verdict. : 

“Have they ever shown any interest in you at all?” 
“No—only to bawl us out for nothing!” 


“Have you no friends among the officials?” in surprise. 
“Oh, Lord, they don’t even know us,” laughingly, 
“Do you receive good wages?” 

“No! You know we don’t.” 


“Do you know that your own success and the hope of 
future generations depend on YOU?” , 


“Yes. We must get out of a rut. You have taught us 
that.” 


“Would you like to join a great order, or working force 
with millions to back it, that will help you to get good 
wages?” 

“We'll do anything if you will lead us!” Here was the 
grand climax that he had labored for all these weeks, 
and he now spoke with a great show of emotion: 


“You don’t know how I appreciate that. I’d rather 
have your friendship and your loyalty than to be presi- 
dent of the United States. If I become your leader, will 
you stand by me?” sg 


the auditorium of the new school, 


‘deditating address. 
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times people do not live up to the ideals of 
this month and excuse themselves on the. 
grounds of no money. When all is said and 


done, the best things in life are not bought 
with: money—love, thoughtfulness; courtesy, 
kindliness. Surely these are Christmas gifts 


that all may give and share and have in rich 
abundanece—in fact, the more of these you give 
away the more of them you have for yourself. 
Dedicate New School Building 

On Friday, December. 13th, at 7:30 p. m., in 
there will 
be rendered a program having for its purpose 
the. dedication of the new school building. 
Every patron and friend of the school is urged 
6 attend. No admission is to be charged. Dr. 
A. E. Winship of Boston, Mass., one of the lead- 
ing educators of the country will make the 
The State epartment of 
Education, the County Board of Education and 
the many schools of the county will have repre- 
sentatives here for the occasion. The dedica- 
tion of thé new building marks an important 
time in the school life of our community and 
it is hoped that the program will be honored 


with an audience that will fill the auditorium. 


The program will be as follows: 


1. Devotion by boys and girls in our school. 

2. Greetings from.a member of the County 
Board of Edueation. | 

= Greetings from Joanna Mills by a mill offi- 
cla 

4. Chorus by school children. 

' §. Chorus by school children. 

7. Presentation of building by one of school 
trustees. 

8. Acceptance of building by representative 
of State Department ef Education. 

9. Glosing hymn by audience. 

10. Benediction by local minister. 

This program. should be both interesting and 
instructive to adults and children. 

The entire school building will be open for 
inspection both before and after the program, 
All who attend will be welcomed into the rooms 
by the teachers. 

G. N, FOY, Principal. 

Free Lecture on “The Relation of Food to 

Health” 


A free lecture of special interest to every 
parent will be given at. the old auditorium on 
Wednesday, December 19th at 7:30. The 
speaker is Mr. O. C, Cloniger from: the Educa- 


tional Department of the Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Company. 


The relation of food to our health is of vital | 
interest inasmuch as the food we eat, more than 
anything else, determines the condition of our 
health and the heaith of our children. 


If you wish to have healthier children, or if 
you wish t olearn how to keep fhem healthy— 
free from colds, etc., if you wish to learn how 
to get them to eat more vegetables and less 
sweets and meats, if you wish to learn how to 
improve your health, then you will want to 
hear this lecture. 


There s no admission, collection or obligation 


and nothing will be sold at the lecture. 


A light luncheon will be served. 


This. leeture ‘is of special interest to the 
fathers and mothers. 


Village News 
Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Murrah announce the ar- 
rival of a daughter on ‘Tuesday, December 10th. 
Mrs, Nannie Osborne. of Laurens, S is 


spending the week with her daughter, Mrs. B. 
W. Cooper. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Tom Shell of Laurens were 
guests Sunday of Mr. and Mrs. G, N. Foy. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Rhodes spent the week-end 
in Greenville this past week-end. 

Mr. and Mrs. Monroe Fowler of Simpsonville 
were Sunday guests of Mr. and Mrs. Clifton 
Tucker. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Bedenbaugh spent Sunday 
with Mr. and Mrs. John Bedenbaugh, Saluda, 
S.C. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Joe Huckabee of Greenwood, 
were Sunday guests of Mrs. C. A: O'Shields. 

Mr. A. D. Barron returned Monday from a 
business trip to Mississippi. 

Mr. H. W. Hack of the New York office arriv- 
ed’ Sunday afternoon to spend a few days in 
our village. 

Margaret Moorhead spent the week-end with 
Miss Alice Glasgow, Columbid, 8. C. 

Cotton ginffed at the Joanna Mercantile Com- 
pany's ginnery fo date—1510 bales. 

High School Honor Roll for Past Month 

Doris Abrams, Margaret Moorhead, and 
Hugh Holman, 

Church Notes 

Prayer meeting Wednesday evening at 7:00 
o'clock. 

Sunday school—i0:00 a.m. J. J. Clark, Supt. 

Worship service—11 :00 a. —conducted by 
Rev. W. H. Jackson. 

Epworth League—6:15 p. m.—James S¢roud, 
president, 

Worship service—7:00 p. m.—conducted by 
Rev. H. E. Bullington. 


GREENVILLE, C. 


Parker’s People’s College. 


The Parker District, with L. P. Hollis, super- 
intendent, take a big step, educationally— 
nothing uncommon for this community—and 
now plans a “Parker's People’s College,’ with 
Mendel 8. Fletcher, manager. 

Being absolutely unselfish, and wishing to 
give every ambitious person a chance, it is not 
going to be exclusively for residents of Parker 
District, but residents of the city or of nearby 
communities, will be welcomed, and the classes 
will be taught through January, February and 
March. 

Some Courses. 


The following are the courses to be offered 
during the three months: 

Mechanical drawing, machine shop practice, 
designing, loom fixing, carpentry, religion; 
psychology, literature, English and foreman- 
ship. Others will probably be added. 

Conferences with Parent-Teacher Association 
officials, community workers and ministers 
were held during the week by Parker School 
officials in working out plans to arouse the in- 
terest of residents of the Parker distriet in the 
college. The classes will be for: adults. 


The faculty is now being secured. It will’ 


consist of some of the foremost educators of 
the city, and of the section. 

The classes will be free to all students, the 
only cost being a $1 registration fee. 

State Officials. 

Miss Wil Lou Gray and C, M. Wilson, of the 
South Carolina Department of Education, met 
with L. P. Hollis, superintendent of the Parker 
district, Mr. Fletcher and other officials of the 
college, to discuss courses, faculty members, 
etc. The State is co-operating with the Par- 
ker district in financing the college. 
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“To the last ditch! Till death!” Here was adventure 
that would relieve dull monotony! 


“Prove your words by planking down all that you have 
saved for this day, and sign these cards! Part of the 
money will go toward paying for the wonderful picnic 
you have given, and the balance will go into a fund for 


the great work we will do. We'll show the world that 


the boys and girls.are the most important citizens in this 
great commonwealth. We'll show that you have no 
yellow, cowardly streaks down your backs, nor cotton 
strings for backbones. You young people are crusaders, 
striking a trail for freedom of thought and action.” 


Busy as he was, Dan found time to whisper sweet 
nothings to Alice, rejoicing to see that his “hypnotic” 
influence really worked, and that she would be an easy 
subject, could he get her alone. He was covertly watch- 
ing her now, as the full significance of this meeting 
dawned upon her. A weak protest came to her lips and 
her eyes dilated in fright as her brother Jim sprang for- 
ward to help in signing up this strange “declaration of 
independence.” With tears in her eyes she turned and 
slipped away in the woods, feeling that she must be alone 
for a moment or scre out in bitter protest. Blindly 
she ran down the spring branch till she came to a large 
stone in @ sheltered nook, seemingly made for lovers. 


Dropping down upon it, she covered her face with her 
hands, trying to command her thoughts—trying to com- 
prehend what all this would lead to. Maybe it would 
mean the closing down of the mill! She had heard Ted 
say that the mill company was having a hard time of it, 
and dissatisfaction among the workers might bring dis- 
aster,—-maybe sorrow, and Suffering to women and little 
children. She had never seen a strike, but had read of 


them, and was sorely troubled. Then someone was bend- — 


ing over her, drawing her hands away from her face, and 
she looked up into Dan’s mesmeric eyes,—deep wells of 
mystery, and gasped: 

“How could you, how could you? And the mill com- 
pany trusting you so?” Dan dropped to the stone beside 


her, and silently drew her into his arms—masterfully, as ; 


if he owned her, soul.and body, and began to caress her. 
Nor did she repulse him. She could not! 


“Little girl,” he said huskily, “something must be done 
for trusting innocents like you, who are slaves to greed 
and avarice, and don’t know it. Oh, God, how I have 
longed for this moment! To get you in my arms has been 
my one prayer, day and night, since I first looked into 
your dear brown eyes. Look up, darling, and tell me that 
it is not all in vain?” 

As she raised wondering eyes to his, he pressed, pass- 
ionate kisses on her lips, eyes and throat—kisses so un- 
like Ted’s, that she thrilled with ecstacy not dreamed 
of evil. Surely this was real love such as she had read 
about—love that was all of life and worth every sacrifice. 

“But—I am engaged to Ted Bristow! We’ ve been 
sweethearts all our lives!” she stammered. 


(To Be Continued) 
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The Way of A Woman 


By 
Mrs. EtrHet Homas 
) (Continued from Last Week) 


For an instant incredulity and amazement held Patty 
breathless. But dimples and blushes played in her cheeks, 
low bent the brown head and her trembling hands flutter- 
ed to her breast. 


“Patty, I’m waiting. Come!” and Patty, with a half’ - 


sob stumbled forward: 

“Oh, Billy,—if you want me take me!” That Billy 
wanted her was very evident to Mrs. Anderson, who came 
in at this moment and slipped out, silently and with starry 
eyes, murmuring a fervent “Amen” to Billy’s reverent 
“Thank God!” as he folded his arms lovingly and protect- 
ingly about his heart’s desire, who trembled like a fright- 
ened fawn, but bravely lifted lips that had never been 
touched by man, to give and receive the betrothal kiss. 

“Oh, sweetheart! sweetheart!” he murmured, “I had 
almost despaired of winning you!” 

“T thought—you had forgotten—that you didn’t care! 
And oh, I was so frightened over what 1 did—that I was 
actually sick. I’d have died I think, had you called me 
to your office!” and Patty hid her face again. — 

“Bless your little heart!” he murmured caressingly. 

“My heart’s not ‘little,’ and it’s swollen so much of 


late till sometimes I thought it would burst, it ached 80,” 
said Patty. 


“Darling, I'm the happiest man in the world! 
help me to be worthy. Oh, I can hardly believe it! 
me, sweetheart, when did you forgive me? 
you begin to care?” 

““‘W hen—when—you became so exasperatingly indiffer- 
ent, I—I guess!” confessed Patty, shyly. 

“But I’ve never been indifferent!’ declared Billy. “Pye 
loved you every moment, sleeping or waking since I first 
saw you. I thought I had offended beyond forgiveness— 
that by my own folly I had lost you forever! I’m afraid 
I shall awake to find this all a dream. I just want to get 
out and shout the good news from the housetops; She’s 
mine! She’s mine!” kissing her again and again, till 
she struggled for breath. 

“T love you,—but Billy,—I wouldn’t lea given those 
roses to an unconverted man. I’ve not been as charitable 
and forgiving as I should, perhaps, but deep down in my 
breast I love God, and my hearts desire is to serve Him. 
I would not dare to be unequally yoked to an unbeliever,” 
said Patty saftly. 3 

“You wonderful woman!” And Billy held her off at 
arm’s length and gazed adoringly upon his treasure. “Now 
come! We must tell the little mother.” And with Wis 
arm around Patty, as if fearful that she would somehow 
escape him, they went through the dining room, and into 
the kitchen, where she stood looking from the window 


with tear-dimmed eyes, but turned with sralles to meet 
them. 


God 
Tell 
When did 


spiritual saying of the old Prophet: 
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Miss Gray, who is director of adult education 
in South Carolina, praised the district and - 
its officials fer its progressive step in author- 
izing the arranging of the college. She said: 

“ft am delighted to see the district take such 
a@ progressive step. Advanced night education 
has long been given in the North, but the 


‘South has been slow to broaden its educational 


activities, and I congratulate the Parker dis- 
trict in taking the lead in having a people’s 
college at night. I also pledge the college the 
maximum support of my department and of 
my own :time.” 


RALEIGH, N. 


Consolidated Textile Corp.—Pilot Division. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our mill is going fine and everybody seems 
to be full of ‘the Christmas spirit. 

The Murray Bible Class of Epworth M. E. 
Church gave an oyster suppér Saturday night, 
and we sure did have a fine time; had with 
us as speaker, Judge Clarkson, of the Supreme 
Court, and we sure did’ enjoy his talk; also 
our manager, Mr. C. 8. Tatum, was with us. 

This class gives its members a supper the 
first Saturday night in each month and you 
know. we have a good time at the Pilot Mills. 

Following is a brief report of the meeting 
and of Mr. Clarkson’s address: 


The Murray Bible Class and the Worthy 
Leader, Edward Murray. 


Officers elected were: F. 
president; 8. J. Ferguson, C. EE. Danielly and 
J. E, Cale, vice-presidents; George W. Mar- 
shall, secretary; J. W. Walker, treasurer: Ed- 
ward Murray, leader; and J. B. Dannielly, as- 
sistant leader. 

Associate Justice Heriot Clarkson spoke on 
“The Murray Bible Class and Its Leader, Ed- 
ward Murray.” Among other things, he said: 

“I am an optimist. The ideals of this class 
and its leader make me.more so. We read soe 
much this day about the Judas, that‘ we forget 
the great. work and everyday martyrdom be- 
ing peritormed by the other eleven. This class 
does not only read and inwardly digest what 
is set forth in this King of Books.—the Bible— 
but practices its principles in everyday life. 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
a you, do ye even so to them. The Golden 
Rule. 

“In this community this class visits the sick 
and helps those in distress, and fulfills the 
He hath 
shewed thee, O man, what is good: and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God? 

“Your leader has risen to be one of the most 
useful officers of your high tribunal—our Su- 
preme Court. I give the high spots of his life 
—remarkable for quiet, painstaking .achieve- 
ment: Born in Nash County in 1885; moved to 
Rocky Mount at 8 years old and worked in 
Rocky Mount Cotton Mills as doffer boy for 
five years. Went to Franklinton and worked 
in chair factory about six months,. then -to 
Wake Forest and worked at saw mill about 
six months. Worked in Royall Cotton Mills, 
Wake Forest, two years. Then moved to Ral- 
eigh, at age of 16 years, and worked in Pilot 
Cotton Mill about ten years. Studied at night 
in International Correspondence School. Work- 
ed at wholesale grocery store. Six months 
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course at King’s Business College. Worked as 
clerk in grocery store. Four months at A. and 
E. College. U S. Railway mail clerk. Em- 
ployed as janitor and assistant librarian Su- 
preme Court. Studied law under Judge Pell. 
Passed law examination on August 23, 1920. He 
is now Assistant Librarian and Cashier to the 
Clerk of the Supreme Court, and is only 44 
years old. In his home life, he has a noble 
wife and helpmeet and is rearing a fine young 
family. He attained his position by work and 
sacrifice. We have a wonderful system of gov- 
ernment, founded on equal rights and oppor- 
tunities to all, special privileges to none. I 
commend his lifework to the youth of our land. 
From doffer boy to a high place of trust. May 
his tribe increase.” 

Had with us this week for three days, the 
manager from the main plant at Lynchburg, 
Va., Mr. C...Batson, the overseer of spinning 
and Mr. H. H. Colbert. 


Mr. J. W. O'Neal is with us yet, checking up | 


on us to see if he can find anything wrong: 
HICK. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Smyre Mill Community News. 


‘The attendance at Smyre Sunday School was 
2i1-on last Sunday. The Willing Workers Glass 
of girls, taught by Mrs. 8. A. Lanier, won the 
attendance banner. All the elasses of the Sun- 
day School are showing much interest and a 
great deal of good work will result when the 
pupils and the teachers are interested in their 
work, which we believe they are, in our Sun- 
day School. 

Rey. T. H. Swofford is bringing to his con- 
gregations in the morning and evening ser- 
‘vices, very helpful and imteresting messages 
and the congregations are increasing at each 
service. Smyre Church is very fortunate to 
have Mr. and Mrs. Swofferd as its leaders and 
all the people of the community are looking 
forward to a good year’s work. 

Club-Work and Play. 


The Mothers’ Club presented a short play at 


the Smyre Community House, Saturday even- 


ing, December 7th. Although it was just a one 
act play, it was enjoyed very much by the geod 
number of people who attended. The treasury 

of the club was helped very much from the 
proceeds of this play. Those taking. part were: 
Mesdames J. P. Rowland, A. L. Hendrick, Ed. 
Gilbert, Dorse Whitesides, W. H. Taylor, M. C. 
Ewing, Delia Triplett. ; 

The Smyre Basket Ball Club played the Cath- 
ey Brothers of Paw Creek, and the substitutes 
of Smyre Club played the North Belmont Club 
on Smyre’s court, last Menday evening. The 
final score was Paw Creek 8, Smyre 7: North 
Belmont 30, Smyre 29.’ 

On Tuesday evening, the Smyre Club played 
the Cathey Brothers of Paw Creek, and the 
substitutes played the Paw Creek High School 
Club of last year. Smyre defeated the Cathey 
Brothers with the score 29-11. Smyre was .de- 
feated by the Paw Creek High School Club, 
60-10. 

The Mothers’ Club is sponsoring a Bazaar at 
the Community House, Saturday afternoon and 
evening, December 44th. 

Personals. 

Miss Ruth Case of Belmont was the week-end 
guest of Miss Mae Devinney. 

Mrs. Minnie Bagwell had as guests Sunday 
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“Mother!” gasped Patty, “You are crying!” and one 
arm went around the little woman, who, was living over 
again her own betrothal hour. 

“Please don’t!” pleaded Billy, and he, too, placed a pro- 
tecting arm about her, drawing both close to him. “I’m 


going to marry the whole family! Oh, we'll have a happy 
home.” 


“God bless you both, my children—I’m glad—so glad. 


But I must have a talk with you, Mr. Bryan,—there. are 
some things you must know about me.’ 


“Please call me ‘Billy-—take me right into your heart; 


adopt me as your son,” he interrupted: “As for past his- 
tory—I’m not a bit curious,—unless to know is necessary, 
in order that I may better serve you,” gallantly, and Patty 
rewarded him with a bewitching smile of approval. 


“For the love of Mike!” came a soft ejaculation, and 
turning they saw Mr. Johnstone standing in the parlor, 
hat in hand and bending forward in mock astonishment. 

“No, sir! For the love of Patty!” smiled wt happily, 
as all three came forward. 


“T knew it was coming—saw it the day a certain young 
lady was introduced to you in my office, looked you over 
critically and went out with her chin in the air. 
J’m glad. I’ve been watching this thing, and when I saw 
your desk this morning I laid out to give you a thrashing 
if you didn’t get off your stilts and bring things to a head. 
I just ran over to say that you young people have lost too 
much time already,—you are discharged—till you come 
to earth. Take my car, Billy, and enjoy your birthday.” 
And slapping his nephew on the shoulder, pinching 
Patty’s cheek, and bowing to Mrs. Anderson, the good 
old man went back to his office, grabbed the phone and 
told his wife the news. | 


CHAPTER XXVI 


While Mrs. .Anderson helped Patty to dress for her 
outing, Billy was left alone in the parlor, where over and 
over he reviewed the events of the past four and a half 
months, in which he had experienced such a revolution in 
his own life—all because he had looked into the big, in- 
nocent brown eyes of Patty Anderson, and obeyed the 
mad desire to follow her to the ends of the earth. 

And how was it—that this little country girl, just out 
of school captured him at a glance, winning without 
effort or care, the admiration and adoration of one who 
was a pet in society and angled for by belles of fashion? 
It was because of her innocence, purity and frank express- 
ion of high ideals which stood for wifehood and mother- 
hood; men may idle their time away with painted butter- 
flies, and dancing-dolls—they may listen to the voice of 
the siren, and stray into forbidden paths through temp- 
tations purposely thrown before them, but only the pure 
and truly gdod appeal to their deeper natures, and open 
that sacred shrine where ideals abide. 

Billy blushed with shame as he thought of his past. 
His father died when he was a small boy. His fashionable 
mother—a sister to Mr. Johnstone, had been dead three 


Golly! 
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years. He had rented the lovely Fifth Avenue home, retir- 
ed to bachelor quarters, and worked in Hope Mills New 
York office, read poetry or played, as he chose 


Patty’s were not the first lips he had ktssed, and the 
thought made his heart ache: But he thanked God that 
he had not been guilty of leading a girl astray. Bitterly 
he regretted his wasted years — the idle years which 


showed no record for achievement. He humbly acknowl- 


edged that he was wholly unworthy the treasure he had 
won. 


When Patty appeared in a pretty new blue serge coat 
suit, tastefully trimmed with bands of braid and exquisite 
buttons, a blue velvet turban, with a twisted band and 
coquettish bow of white and old-rose velvet, and. old- 
rose georgette silk waist, just showing at the V. open- 
ing of her coat. Billy’s face lighted with admiration. 

“And you are mine!” he whispered ecstatically. 

Billy magnanimously urged Mrs. Anderson to accom- 


«pany them, but she smiled indulgently and begged to be 


excused. No, indeed, she would not spoil the day for 
him—he had never had a chance to court Patty at all. 

- What a wonderful day! They stopped in Atlanta, had 
dinner, packed in a picnic basket, bought fruit and candy 
and went to Stone Mountain. The woods were lovely 
with Autumn tints, there had not yet been a killing 
frost, Nature was glorious in her robes of rich coloring, 
and pretty flowers were still blooming, and the day was 
perfect. 


They climbed the mountain, hand in hand, and once 


when they had just crossed an exceptionally rough spot 


and looked back, they were silent for a moment. 


“T know your thoughts,” said Patty very softly: “You 


are wondering if we'll go on through life, crossing the 
‘rough places’ as they come, hand in hand and our love 


and faith still strong and steadfast. Please God, we will.” 

“My little darling! If I thought I could not shield you 
from the rough places of life—I—I—I’ and Billy paused 
a queer note in his. voice, that denoted strong feeling. 


Patty answered seriously: 


“And I ask the joy and privilege of meeting whatever 
There will be 
rough places—but hand in hand, with love and hope and 
courage and confidence in each other, and with unwaver- 
ing faith’ and trust in God, we will work together— 
always together—Billy, for the betterment of mankind.” 

But who can describe this, their first day together, 
and it their bethrothal? 
volumes. The review of their entire acquaintance. Billy’s 
half penitent, yet wholly triumphant account of his im- 
pulsive determination to know her in spite of her cool 
determination to pay no attention to his advances. 

Then Patty wanted to know where and how he had 
found and captured the bottle which was thrown in the 
Chattahoochee river with her note inside. Billy had 
never been explicit in relating this—and he couldn’t tell 
her now—all the truth. 

“Why I was fishing on the river, saw the bottle afloat 


| and guided it to the bank with my rod,” he smiled. And 
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The tender glances that spoke | 


Messrs, Claude Bagwell and Clarence Pope of 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Misses Lillian Baker and Bessie Gibson spent 
Sunday afternoon with friends in South Gas- 
tonia. 

Mrs. Giles Carroll and small son spent the 
week-end with Mrs. Laban Carroll, near Bowl- 
ing Green, 8. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude’ Bolick and Mrs. E. L. 
Vanpelt and son Dean, were the week-end — 
guests of Mrs: Bolick’s and Mrs. Vanpelt’s pa- 
rents, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Gibson, of Lowell, 
N. 

Messrs. EK. L.. Vanpelt, Roy Vanpelt, D. J. Rey- . 
nolds, Troy Reynolds, L. C. Vickery and Hamp- 
ton Bradley attended the footgall game at Ath- 
ens, Ga., last Saturday. 

Messrs. A. L. Hendrick, H. G Sneed and C. A. 
Stroup ‘visited the former’s :parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. T, Hendrick, of Cherryville, N. C., Sun- 
day afternoon. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
Clifton No. 2 


Not. very much news this week but here goes 
what we have. 

Mr. and Mrs, Trent and daughter Arlie, spent 
the week-end with their son, Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Trent of Ninety-Six. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. 8. Wright .celebrated™ Mrs. 
Ellis’ birthday Sunday with a birthday dinner. 


. A large crowd attended. 


Mr. and Mrs, Henry Calvert and children of 
Spartan 'Mills spent a few hours with Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnny Vassey, Sunday. 

We are glad to report that Mrs. John Shelton 
has returned home after undergoing an opera- 
tion at the Mary Black Cilinc. 


Mr. and Mrs. B. B. Mc@lure spent Sunday 
evening with relatives in Clifton No. 4. 

Misses Nelle and Viola Wright delightfully 
entertamed a number of their friends Friday 
with a party. Games and contests were enjoy- 
ed during the-evening. Crackers and hot choc- 
olate was served. 

Those present were: Misses Nelle and Viola 
Wright, Mildred Hawkins, Arlie Trent, Loree 
and Lucille MeClure, Evelyn and Mary Barber 
and Messrs. Kermit Bridges, John Harris, Earle 
Barber. Out of town guests were: Mr. Wofford 
Coggins, of Zion Hill, Messrs. Butler Martin, 
Troy Eaker, Detroy Blanton, of Cowpens, Miss 
Corene McClure and Mr. Creed Whitt of Thomp- 
son Chapel. Every one reported a pleasant 
afternoon. 

JACK AND JILL. 

In Textile Tribune. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Drayton Mills 

Well, I have been absent for several weeks, 
but am back again on the job. 

We certainly have had some real rough 
weather and every one stayed in, but will try 
and get up a short letter this week. 

Our new houses are. almost completed and 
the store that has been remodeled is looking 
like a new one. 

Phe singing convention was-held at Drayton 
Baptist church on Sunday afternoon with a 
large attendance. Every one enjoyed the sing- 


ing-and-wevhope to“have them with us again. 


The friends of Mrs. Tine Lowe were shock- 
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ed to learn of her sudden death. She leaves 
many friends and relatives to mourn her loss. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Pete Hopper were the dinner 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Jervis Sunday. 

Mrs. Mae Moore and daughter were visiting 
her sister Sunday afternoon. f 

Have you seen the lovely doll at the com- 
munity building that is to be given away Satur- 
day, December 2ist at 1 o'clock? See GC. T. 
Henson, agent. 

There was a play given at the communily 
building Friday night by the W. M. S- and was 
| enjoyed by a large crowd. Every one seemed 
to enjoy it so much that they would be glad to 
see it 

Well it won't be long until Christmas and 
we hope everyone will have a nice time. [f 
guess everyone is looking for old Santa. 

So long, POLLY. 

In Textile Tribune. 


CLOVER, 8. C. 
Annual Supper Of Deer, Turkey, Etc. 

With Dameron Williams, of Gastonia as the 
chief speaker, the annual wild game supper of 
the Clover Community Club was held in the 
Clover city hall and was a rousing success, 

The game was furnished by members of the 
Edisto Hunting Club, an organization of Clover- 
ites who maintain a hunting lodge on the Edito 
river near Charleston. This year they killed 
43 deer and a number of wild turkeys, piscine 
rabbits, etc. 

Venison was the piece de resistance on the 
menu, flanked by wild turkey, rice, dressing, 
gravy, cranberry sauce, cold slaw, coffee, bis- 
cuits, etc. 

No set program of speaking or business had 
been arranged, said President Hardin. The club 
was meeting very informally, and simply to 
have a good time, To that end, he had invited 


the Will Rogers of North Carolina as the main 


speaker of the occasion, who was none other 
than Dameron Williams. The Gastonia man 
kept his Clover audience in uproars of laugh- 
ter for 15 or 20 mimutes as he regaled them 
with several of his best “nigger” stories, war 
reminiscences, dog tales, 
and sulphur, etc.), and wisecracks at Will, 
Meech and Linden Smith, well known Clover 
men, and Mayor Quinn, of Clover. This was 
the first appearance of Williams before a Clo- 
ver audience and he made the most of it. Ser- 
geant Meek Parrish, Sheriff Eli Lineberger, 
Hoyt Cunningham, Everett Jones and Hugh 
Query, other Gastonians who. were present, 
were the butts of several of Williams’ pointed 
cracks. 

Delightful music was furnished throughout 
the evening by a Clover orchestra. More than 
200 people sat down at the banquet tables in 
the upstairs room over the city hall. Trophies 


of the chase, bear and deer skins and mounted 


antlers adorned the walls of the room and 
added much to the realism of the feed. 

Announcement was made by President Hardin 
that fhe next meeting of the club would he in 
the recently completed high school building 
ard would be in the nature of a house-warm- 
ing. The new building will be occupied im- 
mediately after the holidays by the school chil- 
dren of Clover. George R. Tennant, of Gas- 
tonia, is the contractor. Hugh White was the 
architect. 

Further announcement was made by Mr. 
Hardin was the members of the Clover inde- 
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oh, Patty, dear, you said I could bring it to you—if I 
received it—and I didn’t want to be sent away at once— 
so with Dr. James’ help faked an accident designed to 
lay me up in your home where you could nurse me, and 
where I could find out beyond a doubt whether or not 
you were all you seemed, and all my fancy painted you. 
And you turned out to be a female Sherlock Holmes and 
frightened me away.” 


Patty smiled, the roses coming and going from her 
cheeks, and then confessed how she ran away from 
mother with the note he had slipped in her traveling bag 
— and how she had tossed a flat pebble to decide whether 
or not to read it, etc. 


“And you burned the notes—mine and yours, and of 
course destroyed the pebble and feather pen,” sighed 
Billy. “Oh, you incorrigible Patty! .How I do wish you 
had kept them!” 

They were now sitting down high up the mountain. 
Patty drew a small flat box from her pocket, slyly open- 
ed it, and there on soft blue cotton, lay the pebble, 


feather pen, the note and a sprig of evergreen—each bear- _ 
ing a tiny label and date.- Billy gazed upon the souvenirs 


and then Patty’s face. With a great happy sigh his arm 
went around her, drawing her close he whispered: . 


“Darling! Now I know that deep down in-your heart, 


though you would not acknowledge it to yourself, you 


loved me from the first—even as I loved you.” 


Then they talked of Jeanie Rivers, wished that she 


could be as happy as they, though Billy was sure Lester 
Lane was not worthy of her, and that she’d not be happy 


as his wife. 


“But,” he added thoughtfully, “I know that real love 


will make a man clean up, and if it’s the genuine article, - 


he will turn about face and become worthy, as far as 
possible—just as I have tried to do, sweetheart. And 
say! I will look him up, size him up, and open a way to 
his confidence. Perhaps I may be able to help him-’”’ 

“But Jeanie won’t make up with him—ever!” 


“Won't she?” smiled Billy, “I know he don’t deserve 


it—but love is wonderful, and Jeanie won’t be half as 
hard to conquer as a certain little brown-eyed sistas who 
actually” 

“T'll have you to understand, sir—that you did not— 
conquer me!” began Patty. in mock severity. 

“No,” laughed Billy, kissing the pouting lips,” “You 
just came and tumbled into my arms quite unexpectedly !” 

“That’s mean of you!” declared Patty from the lapel of 
his coat—“But Billy—listen!—I believe that—” a pause. 

“What sweetheart?” he asked tenderly, caressingly. 

“TI believe I shall enjoy being ‘hurt’ by you!” Oh, 
they were just as “silly and sentimental” as lovers always 
are—and deliciously happy—as all lovers should be. It 


was indeed a “perfect day.” 


As they drove back through Atlanta, there was a great 
dernonstration on hand, celebrating the good news of 
Wilson’s victory over Hughes, and Billy and Patty hearti- 


ly joined in. It had been a week since election, and some 
declared there was still a possibility that the rejoicing 
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was premature, and the tide might still turn in favor of 


Hughes. But the ardor of enthusiastic optimists was not 


dampened by any such supposition, and thousands made 
the welkin ring with triumphant yells and in every possi- 
ble way gave expression to gladness of heart. 

As they drove home, in the twilight, Billy and Patty 
discussed the possibilities of war, and the advisability of 
postponing their marriage until they knew what to ex- 
pect. Billy felt sure that the U-: S. would soon be involv- 
ed, in spite of all that could be done, and, man like, was 
ready and eager to do his part when the time should come. 

“Oh, you couldn’t pass a medical examination, I’m 
sure,” said Patty demurely, so I shan’t lose you in any 
old war.” 

“Why !’’.exclaimed Billy, in surprise, “My health is ab- 
solutely perfect—I’m six feet high, weigh 170 and am 
strong as a mule!” 


“But it hasn’t been long since you were laid up with a 
fractured skull, broken arm and crushed leg!” 

“Oh, I say! We're even now, aren’t we? [ll promise 
to be good if you will!” he chuckled. 

Mrs. Anderson had the daintiest supper ready for 
them, and they had just finished eating, when Mr. John- 
stone, accompanied by “Dr. Rogers,” came in and intro- 
ductions were in order. 


Dr. Rogers was a very distinguished looking gentle- 
man, in spite of the dark glasses, he wore. He was tall, 
with broad square shoulders and above his soft brown 
beard. were pale, patrician features. His voice was low 
and full, holding notes of sorrow and suffering, if not 
real. tragedy. His hands were the perfect hands of a 
skilled physician, and Mrs. Anderson caught and held 
her breath for a moment, when he clasped her hand. 


Turning pale and startled, weak and faint, she stag- 
gered to a chair, grasped the back and tried to cover her 
confusion and hide her emotion in merry chatter, but 
failed-miserably and fell fainting—not to the floor—for 
the doctor caught her and laid her gently on the sofa, 
then called for water, which Patty already had at hand, 
and taking a towel, began to bathe her mother’s face, 
her own pale, anxious and troubled. 

What did it mean? Who was this stranger who had 
so shocked her mother? She turned a troubled face to 
him and scanned him with accusing eyes, as he felt her 
mother’s pulse and consulted his watch, his face, what 
she could see of it, and his lips pale as death. 3 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnstone were gravely whispering to 
one side, and Billy stood by Patty, silent, but alert trying 
to conquer a mad desire to kick the stranger out. He 
turned to his uncle and drew him into the dining room: 

“Who is this man? Have you known him long?” 

“He is Dr. Rogers, and I’ve known him since I went to 
Johns Hopkins Hospital for treatment, five years ago. I 
thought we would engage him for Hope Mills.” 


“Well, I hardly think he’ll do,” said Billy thoughtfully, 
' and shaking his head in perplexity. 


Presently when Mrs. Anderson began to revive, the 


doctor did an amazing thing. He bent over her, and 
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pendent. basketball team that contributions for 
the purchase of uniforms and other equipment 
would be welcomed by the members of the 
team and that any one wishing to donate any- 
thing to the cause might leave their money 
with Postmaster Gettys. Announcement was 
also made that a box supper would be held at 
Bethany schoolhouse for the benefit of the 
school. 


In addition to the Gastonians scouoead and the 
large number of Clover people, there were sév- 
eral present from York, Chester and Charlotte. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. 


News From All Around Town 


The Parent-Teachers Association met at the 
EKast-End School Tuesday, with the largest 
number of parents present that had ever at- 
tended a P. T. A. meeting here. Mrs. B. F. 
Ormand was in charge-of the meeting and Mrs. — 
D. C. Mauney had charge of the program, which 
was splendidly rendered by pupils from the 
aifferent schools. 

Rey. C. W. Guthrie returned Monday from 
Asheville, where he attended Blue Ridge At- 
lantic Conference last week. His people here 
rejoice to know that he was appointed to the 
work here for another year, 

Mr. Z. F, Cranford made a business trip to 
Lenoir, Wednesday. 


Mr. J. €. Jolly, was a Charlotte visitor last 
Saturday. 


I think most of the mills here are planning 
to give a week off for Christmas which will be 
appreciated by most of the folks. | 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. Nolen Garner at the 
Phenix Mill; a 3-pound daughter, Bertha Jose- 
phine. (My! Do you suppose it will live?— 
Aunt Becky.) 

Aunt Becky, I am sure glad to see the Home 
Section growing; maybe news won't be crowd- 
ed out now. I think your new story is going to 
be fine but “The Way of a Woman” can’t be 
beat. No one but a woman could have written 
it. I read it in Textile News several years ago, 
but it is just as interesting now as if was then. 

Wishing you and the Home Section a very 


Merry Christmas and a Happy and Prosperous 
New Year. 


POLLY. 


(The Home Section was enlarged for the time 
being, in order to use both stories. When “The 
Way of a Woman” is finished, I expect it will 
go back to “normal.”—Aunt Becky.) 


A GREATLY APPRECIATED LETTER 


Dear Mrs. Thomas: 

Have just finished reading the Home Section 
of the Southern Textile Bulletin with great, in- 
terest. And I want to say that your qualifica- 
tions as an editor are unquestionable. You 
have done more by your unequaled writings to 
upbuild the Southern textile industry, than any 
one I have read behind, and I want to congratu- 
late you on the supreme service you have 
rendered. 

Without question, the issue of December 12, 
in reference to the union, etc., is exceptionally 
valuable. 

Please extend to Mr. Elbert D. Miller of 
LaGrange, Ga. my best wishes for his future 
success, also congratulations on ‘his article. 

Remember the writer to Gee Mcee also, as 
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he. hit. the nail square on the head in eg 
issue. 

Aunt Beeky, your new story that is now 
just. beginning is exeellent; even at this early 
stage I find in if some very important points. 
Every family should have your paper; if is 
very educational. 

So I want to say in conclusion: Results talk! 
Take Aunt Becky's paper. Winners never have 
to say it’s good. Aunt Becky's s writings prove 
it. 

Wishing you a Merry Christmas and-a Pros- 
perous, Successful and Happy New Year. 
W. R. ENNIS, JR. 

1005 Louise Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRAHAM, N. C. 


Sidney Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


We haven't seen anything from. Sidney 
Hosiery Mills in some time; Sidney’ has been 
re-organized and has started up, with thirteen 
full fashioned hosiery machines, and are also 
manufacturing high grade colored hosiery 
yarns. Prospects look good for the future year. 

Colonel Don E. Scott is secretary. and treas- 
urer, and he mae | not look on the dark side of 
life. 

Mr. J. F. Lockey is superintendent; Mr. 
Loekey is a widely known manufacturer; with 
Mr. Scott and Mr. Lockey in the lead, things 
will boom around Sidney. 


The following men are in. charge ‘of the dif- 


ferent departments: Mack Rich, master me-— 


chanic; B. F. Sanford, overseer carding; John 
Stratter, overseer spinning; Chas. W. Pearson, 
overseer winding and finishing; Grover Rich 
is the man who “dyes to live;” his colors hold 
fast. 

Dear Aunt Becky, you must come to see us 
next spring, and see our beautiful shade trees. 
We have of good parks, too. . 

H. F. 


CHARLOTTE TO BE CENTER OF LABOR 


Drive To Organize the South Will Be Launched 
At Mecklenburg City 


From News and Observer Bureau 

Washington, D. C—The American Federation 
of Labor will start its drive to unionize the 
South in the heart of the area of the recent 
labor disturbances. Both Asheville and Greens- 
bore labor leaders extended invitations for the 
conference of labor organizers, but President 
Green announced that Charlotte had been se- 
lected. 

He has called a meeting of organizers for 
January 6 to map out plans for beginning or- 
ganization of unions. He said that it will be 
the most extensive of its kind ever undertaken 
by the American Federation of Labor. All 
trades and occupations are included. 

In a letter to the officials of all international 
unions President Green said: 

“We hope to make a preliminary survey of 
the situation at this time to consider plans and 
nolicies, to appraise the situation as fully and 
completely as possible, to take into considera- 
tion all. the preblems with which we. will be 


_ealled upon to deal and to formulate our plans 


and policies to be fellewed in the .organizing 
campaign in the South.” . 3 
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while listening with his ear to her heart, (as they all 
supposed) he whispered: 


“Helen, oh Helen! Forgive me!” 


“Roger—it—it—oh God! Can it—_really be you?” Then 
after a long. tense moment her arms went up around his 
neck, he fell on-his knees by her side and buried his face 
on her pillow. 


“My father!” eried Patty, rising and biaokinis away 
from the man, her face twisted with suffering, ‘to the 
sheltering arms of Billy. 

“My God!” she whispered, amazed, as the doctor threw 
aside his dark glasses and brown beard. “It is—it must 


be! But I thought he was dead!” And Patty almost wish- 
ed he were! 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


After a few moments Mrs. Anderson sat up pale but 


resolute, turned great sad brown eyes upon the man- 


kneeling with bowed head, and said in a low firm voice: 
“To know that you are living—to be free from the 
haunting terror of suspense and uncertainty, is some- 
thing to be thankful. for—and I. do thank God. But now 
— ro 
“Helen! Don’t drive me away!’ The man’s agonized 
entreaty came plainly to the ears of Mr. and Mrs. John- 
stone, Billy and Patty, who had retreated to the dining 


room adjoining the parlor, and were staring at each ; 


other in mute helplessness. Patty’s quivering lips, flash- 
ing eyes and quick breathing, told more eloquently than 
words how bitterly she felt toward the man who had de- 
serted his wife and baby and left them to thé mercy of 
the world. Her little hands were clenched tightly, and 
Billy was trying to straighten the tense fingers, whisper- 
ing words of hope and cheer; and encouraging forgive- 
ness. Mrs. Anderson’s answer came to them, also clear- 
ly: 
“Roger, I forgive you; but that doesn’t mean that 1 


must fall down at your feet and worship you. I have , 


learned to live without you, am happier than I ever hoped 
to be under the shadow your desertion cast on me, and 
our helpless child. After seventeen years it is absolutely 
impossible—” The man’s voice interrupted entreatingly : 
“Don’t say it, Helen!.. Let me tell you everything! See! 
I have carried in my pocket for fifteen years what I truly 
believed was an authentic account of your marriage to 
Aubrey Anderson, and I only found out the truth—when 


my mother died, a few days ago! Oh, Helen, I found it 
hard, even in death to forgive her! and I do not blame | 
you—I never will blame you, if you send me away for- 

ever. But there has never been a day nor an hour that 4 
my heart has not hungered for you and my child, and ¥% 


there has never been another woman. Must I go, Helen? 
Can’t we begin all over again? I have learned. my lesson ; 


my jealous nature has long since been subdued: I’d try 


hard to atone for all these years. Oh God! how I’ve 


prayed since I learned the truth, that I might atone?’ 
(To Be Continued) 
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